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Ti town of Para is sixty miles DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN Rubber Company, who was to go up- 











from the mouth of the Tocantins stream with us. My commander did not 
River, by which you enter the seem quite at his ease. The director, who 
Amazon, and the mouth of the Tocantins ‘ rejoiced in the name of Alonzo Makepeace 
River is, roughly, twenty-five hundred Massingbird, struck a false note in our 
miles from Galveston, U.S.A. The run company; I was aware of that from the 
should have taken us from eight to nine first, and it explained the slight con- 
days; but the hurricane deflected our straint in Captain Hawks’s manner. 
course, and it was not until the dawn of Mr. Massingbird was a small man, sus- 
our seventeenth day out that a smudge piciously dark and fundamentally flashy. 
upon the horizon, indicating a tree- He belonged altogether to another world; 
smothered island, proclaimed us to be a he reeked of cities and doubtful com- 
good forty miles up the river. With the mercial enterprise, and he wore on and 
sighting of that island, Capt. Alexander about his person considerable jewelry of 
Esterkay rose from a deck chair and took no mean order. There was about him an 
charge of the Martin Connor. assumed suavity, and his mobile mouth 
On the forecastle head, beneath an was scored about by betraying lines that 
awning, the watch below and the watch suggested a ‘‘ready-to-wear,’’ shark-like 
on deck sat about, more or less unclothed, smile. In the midst of all this sham and 
for it was very hot. We had double awn- pretense his tired eyes looked forth infi- 
ings over the bridge, with about a foot of nitely weary, wholly disillusioned and 
space between them. Large canvas ven- perpetually suspicious. 
tilators, swaying slightly from side to Speaking metaphorically, Mr. Massing- 
side, communicated what air there was bird deluged us in rubber and financial 
to the stokehold. matters generally. He was one of those 
The. island drew nearer, and another maniacs with only one idea; his only 
island appeared behind it. Except for interests in life lay in rubber and rubber 
those two spots and for the muddy color shares. Never have I met a man so des- 
of the water, the ship might have been in titute, so blind, or so deaf. All of the 
the middle of the South Atlantic. ‘*Two- things that have helped to make this 
cents, ’’ in his comprehensive overalls and world and universe what it is were noth- 
a shirt, raced about with bare feet, and ing to Mr. Massingbird. Even the rubber 
got smacked by Captain Esterkay for not itself was nothing to him; it was only the 
wearing a hat. money he could get from rubber and from 
‘*Don’t yo’ run round with nothing on the manipulation of rubber companies 
yo’ head, son. D’yo’ want to die right that engaged his life and what may have 
off??? inquired Captain Esterkay with once stood for his soul. To get rubber, — 
emphasis. or, rather, to make other people get rubber 
On the after main deck Wilfred was for him, —and to sell it at a two-hundred- 
fitting himself up a carpenter’s bench— per-cent gain for a steaming six months 
for clock-making purposes—outside the of the year, and then to spend the out- 
galley and beneath his own particular rageous profits in Paris, was his reason 
strip of awning. Pausing in his work, the for existence. With the advent of Mr. 
little man leaned over the rail and looked Massingbird I became gradually aware 
ahead. of the possibility of trouble somewhere 
‘Ello!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ ’Ere’s Souf vaguely ahead. 
America at larst!’’ He did not understand us and we did 
Then he returned to his hammering, not understand him, and so the first meal 
whistling and singing. on board the Martin Connor in which 
Our deck fittings bore unmistakable Mr. Massingbird participated was a some- 
signs of what the ship had been through, what stiff and formal affair. He tried to 


although the engineers, under the direc- dominate the conversation until he caught 
tion of Mr. MeLushley, and with the Captain Esterkay yawning behind his 
help of Andrew Jackson Jefferson Davis, hand, which disclosure caused the amia- 
ble Southerner—who was the soul of 
politeness—to show a sudden and eager 
interest in whatever Mr. Massingbird said. 
But Mr. Massingbird was no fool in some 
ways. Realizing that he was not fully 
appreciated, he dropped into a suspicious, 
watchful silence. 

You do not enter the Amazon River by 
its natural mouth, as I have said, but by 
the Tocantins River. That is on account 
of a vast expanse of sand that has heaped 
itself in the mouth of the Amazon, over 
which, twice daily, sweeps a great tide 
wave wherever the soundings are not 
more than four fathoms. 

It was therefore not until some time 
after leaving Para that we were actually 
in the Amazon, although Amazon condi- 
tions soon made themselves apparent. 
The first of them was the sudden descent 
upon the ship of myriads of insects that 
hummed, buzzed, piped, droned; stung, 


old, the boatswain, and of the watch on 
deck, had worked miracles. Bent and 
twisted iron had become straight, frac- 
tured steel had been collared and bolted 
at cunning angles, and served with steel 
wire, and wherever a wound had been a 
skin of healing paint covered the repair. 
As the day progressed, a haze upon the 
southeasterly horizon told of the river 
bank, and we began to feel that we were 
entering upon a new stage of our voyage. 
The navigation of the Amazon is unlike 
all other river navigation because of the 
scale on which nature has planned things, 
and the proceeding is accompanied by 
incidents that are curious, to say the 
least. Thus, you will have an ocean- 
going steamer porting her helm to avoid 
a floating mass of forest wreckage popu- 
lous with monkeys, or a four-thousand- 
ton tramp steamer from New York or CAPTAIN HAWKS, WITH LANTERNS, AND CAPTAIN ESTERKAY AS INTERPRETER, 
Liverpool or London two thousand miles a crawled, walked, hopped and flew and 


inland from the sea with alligators rub- wriggled in uncounted multitudes in 
bing against her anchor chains. No one in|of Amazonia and all that it contained. He! place except that it was very unlike Boston. | your bunk, clothes, books, food and, worst of 
the Martin Connor, with the exception of could tell you things that are not written of|In the afternoon ‘‘Cert’nly’’ Wilfred went all, about your person. First one man, then 
Capt. Alexander Esterkay, had been up the’ in books; and he could tell you, not only what | ashore to buy a hat. Toward evening he | another, started scratching himself, or with a 
Amazon before, and for us the river furnished the river should do at certain times of the | returned, not only with a new hat, but with a sudden exclamation would slap his hand to 
continual entertainment. Captain Esterkay | year, but what it did do. | black eye and a medium-sized dog of no known | himself with a crack like a pistol. 

knew ‘‘the stream’’ as far as Achual Point, By daylight upon the following morning we | breed. It had rough, short, wiry red hair,| Wilfred ceased making clocks in his spare 
twenty-seven hundred and eighty-six miles | raised Parad, and shortly after sunrise we | an exceptionally intelligent face, yellow eyes, | time and started collecting the creatures, and 
from the mouth; he had been much higher, | | dropped anchor and awakened the echoes with | a torn ear, and a tail that was neither short | the larger and more deadly the captive the 
and had, in fact, penetrated right into the | our whistle. We were to be joined here by | nor long. The dog was a mixture of all) greater and shriller was his joy. Captain 
remote inter-Andean plateau toward Lake | the official director of the Rio Maloca Rubber | known and unknown breeds. Wilfred, who’ Hawks gave him some chloroform from the 
Titicaca in southern Peru. How so lethargic’ Company, to ‘the upriver headquarters of} had already christened him ‘‘Stadger,’’ had | medicine chest, and with that Wilfred made a 
a man had undertaken such really prodigious | which we were consigned. | acquired him from his former owner, who killing bottle out of a jar that had contained 
Journeys, which were accompanied by all; We got the launch out and in working | was unmercifully beating the poor beast with | pickles. In less than forty-eight hours he had 
manner of bodily risks and extreme discom-| order, and Captain Hawks was away in it|an iron stake. From what I could gather | a collection of the weirdest and most shocking- 
forts, I could not at first understand. And early on business. I remained on the ship, in }and from what I can surmise, knowing looking insects I have ever seen during forty 
then, even before we arrived at Para, I under- | Charge, and so I cannot describe Para from | Wilfred as I do, a considerable mix-up must | odd years of travel upon the sea. 

stood. Captain Esterkay, whom I had con- | | personal inspection. Timothy Hanks, who) have occurred. | The Amazon is connected with the Tocantins 
sidered the laziest man on earth, had a strange | went ashore to send picture post cards toa girl; Captain Hawks returned after dark, and | by a maze of incredibly deep natural canals, 
and passionate interest for and understanding | in New England, had little to say about the | with him came the director of the Rio Maloca | and it was a new experience for all of us, 
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HE friendship between Marcia Lombard 

and Elizabeth Weir was one of those 

frequent puzzles of college pairing. 
Elizabeth was reticent, unobtrusive—a girl 
whom everyone liked and for whom no one 
except Marcia had enthusiasm. Marcia, bril- 
liant, ambitious, star of the short-story course, 
writing early and late and viewing all her 
world as grist for her mill, was admired by 
everyone, adored by a few, and generally 
feared for the caustic and analytical tone of 
her running commentary on the life of the 
college. 

The intimacy between Marcia and Elizabeth, 
irrational as it might seem to outsiders, yielded 
deep satisfaction to the two girls. Marcia 
poured forth to Elizabeth her iris-hued ambi- 
tions ; and Elizabeth found, to her great delight, 
that she could be less reserved with Marcia 
than she could with any other girl she knew. 

Once, in the twilight hour that they often 
devoted to the closest communion of 
their day, Elizabeth told a chapter of her 
life new to Marcia. The circumstances 
had been unusual and her own action 
in the particular crisis striking. The 
story thrilled Marcia, and her gift of 
insight doubled for her the human in- 
terest of it. 

Through the following week she car- 
ried with her a pure enjoyment, as one 
who recalls to mind an effect of haunt- 
ing sound in running water, a beautiful 
light in a child’s hair, a rich band of 
sunset color. 

Then, in an hour of weakness, the 
tempter appeared to her. 

In a mood of extreme dissatisfaction 
she was turning over pages that she had 
eovered with the beginning of a story— 
the story that she was writing for the 
prize competition announced by one of 
the leading publishers in New York. 
Suddenly she saw in one blinding vision 
what a plot lay at hand in Elizabeth’s 
tale, and how wonderfully it would 
lend itself to her own natural method of 
writing—if only she could use a story 
that had come to her in that way! Of 
course she could not, and she must 
forget the thought. 

But the thought would not stay for- 
gotten. And Marcia’s prize story re- 
fused to ‘‘march.’? One day she gave 
herself over to rebellion and did what, 
from the time of that vision, she had 
subconsciously known she was going to 
do: just by way of experiment, she 
wrote the inevitable story of Eliza- 
beth’s experience. 

When she had finished, the exultation that 
accompanies successful workmanship ran high 
in her veins. Something—perhaps much—of 
the excellence of the story was owing to the 
material; but she— Marcia Lombard! — had 
fused it with the right fire, moulded it to the 
right form. Certainly she had never before 
reached so high a plane of achievement. 

For a time she enjoyed the artist’s meed of 
rapture. Then firmly, but rebelling a little 
at the fate that made her vision of triumph 
only a mirage, she laid her manuscript away. 
It would have had so good a chance for a prize; 
it had a motive entirely new in a story for 
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girls, and of warm appeal. She had given it 

a clever, restrained, natural treatment, and she 
| felt that it was not presumptuous for her, 
| even though she was merely an undergraduate 
| scribbler, to enter it in the lists with the work 
of the dreaded ‘*professionals.’’ So, some- 
| what cheered by increased confidence in her 
| powers, she returned to her old material; but 
| still it refused to take shape. She washed 
her hands of it and abjured prize competitions ; 
| she came back to it in a fury of determination ; 


DRAWN BY 
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and the time went by—and all the while there 
was that maddening piece of perfection within 
her reach. 

One day she made a neat copy of the haunting 
thing. She said to herself that it was just 
to keep. Elizabeth would like to see it some 
day. Marcia refused to ask herself why Eliza- 
beth would not like to see it now. 

At last she yielded. She had made it fatally 
easy; it was only a matter of mailing the 
manuscript. Perhaps Elizabeth would forgive ; 
whether she did or not, she must submit. 
She must know that art had its claims; but 
nothing mattered much. Marcia had stopped 








reasoning. ‘‘Evil, be thou my good,’’ she 
said as she slipped her envelope into the mail 
box. 

When it had gone, she tried to calm her 
worries. She told herself that the story was 
not so good as she had thought. It had no 
chance; practiced writers there would be in 
plenty, and who had ever heard of a girl of 
her age winning so much recognition? The 
manuscript would come back; then she would 
burn it—that she vowed. Elizabeth would 


PALE, SPENT, 





UNDER SHELTER OF 


THE TWILIGHT HOUR, 


MARCIA MADE HER 
CONFESSION. 


never know, and she herself would forget, 
except when she needed to be saved from a 
similar. sin. 

Her reasoning actually went far to carry 
her easily through the days that she had 
thought would be full of suspense. Besides, 
mid - year examinations impended; college 
activities multiplied. The decision on the 
manuscript was so long delayed that the mere 
lapse of time deadened her expectation. 

And so one morning it was in a daze of 
incredulity that Marcia saw the check fall 
from the envelope she had just slit open. 
The publisher’s name on the envelope had 





roused in her only lukewarm excitement. Still 
in a daze she read the accompanying lines of 
encouragement. It was only a third prize; 
sober judgment told her that she should not 
have dreamed of anything better; but it was 
recognition—it was indefinite promise! 

For two hours she lived among the clouds. 
Then came the descent ; shut into her room, she 
faced the bitterest self-abasement of her life. 
How could she tell Elizabeth? How deal the 
thrust that would spoil a beautiful friendship 
—that would kill her friend’s loving trust in 
her? Pale, spent, under shelter of the twilight 
hour, Marcia made her confession and awaited 
sentence. 

Twilight gave Elizabeth courage, too — to 
break her shell and let her warm heart have 
its way. Her arms went round Marcia; her 
voice, vibrant with feeling, murmured impetu- 
ous sympathies. 

‘‘Oh, my dear, my dear! I knew you could 
do big things. And to think of my being 
the one to help—I’ve so much wanted to 
help, and never supposed there could 
be a way. ‘To think of the little insig- 
nificant things that happened to me 
being worth all that to you! Why, I 
shall walk prouder all the days of my 
life because Marcia Lombard put me 
into a story!’’ 

‘*But, Elizabeth! Don’t you see that 
I oughtn’t to have done it? Don’t you 
care if—if anyoné should guess? You 
told it to me, just for me, Elizabeth.’’ 

‘*Are you worrying about it? But 
why? Stop it to oncet and imme- 
jitly, anyway. Why, I’m proud, I 
tell you! Anyone guess? Who'd ever 
stop to think of me? Of course I 
told it to just you. And then you 
let it be a part of the thing you want 
most to do—I know how you want it, 
Marcia. ’’ 

‘*But, Elizabeth !’’ 

‘*But, Marcia! You make me joyful 
all through to be a part of this. Why 
shouldn’t I be glad to have done some- 
thing for you? You’ve done so much 
for me! What are you crying for, you 
goose ??? 

But Marcia criedon. She felt very 
humble. How had she ever thought 
that she could interpret hearts! How 
had she ever been so presumptuous as 
to think that she understood even her 
best friend ! 

Allowing herself to be drawn out 
of the depths of her abasement at last, 
she came up with her characteristic 
bitter-tinged laughter, and quoted an 

Eastern maxim that she and Elizabeth had 

enjoyed together. 

‘**He who knows not and knows not that 
he knows not, isa fool; shun him.’ Elizabeth, 
what would you say if I should kiss the hem 
of your gown ?’’ 

‘*T should say, ‘How insanitary! It hasn’t 
been brushed for three days.’ What would 
you do if I should go down to the kitchen and 
beg some bay leaves from the cook to make 
you a crown of??? 

Rocking in each other’s arms they abandoned 
themselves to laughter. But Marcia’s heart 
bears a scar that will be long in healing. 





except Captain Esterkay, to go swinging down 
those narrow water lanes with the trees almost 
brushing our sides. 

As I have said, the Martin Connor was as 
easy to handle asa canoe. Captain Esterkay 
twisted the ship about as if she had been a 
perambulator. 

There was no break in the forest wall,—it 
was literally a wall rising straight from the 
water,—and the water as often as not disap- 
peared into the forest; the wave cast up by 
our passage broke and swirled amid the great 
pillar-like tree trunks. 

Frequently we passed canoes and river 
schooners and wood-burning river steamers. 
They were dilapidated, unseaworthy-looking 
craft, loaded down to a dangerous extent with 
a variety of cargoes. 

I had imagined a larger river; or rather, I 
had imagined the largest river I had ever seen 
magnified two or three times. I was therefore 
surprised and rather disappointed when we at 
last emerged into the Amazon proper to find 
that it was no bigger than the Mississippi. 
The reason that it seemed narrow to me was 


that, because of the countless hundreds of | he had heard nothing, al- 


islands, I did not see the full width. 


It was here that we first encountered the | the American consul there 
real Amazon smell, a smell that was to remain | had added to my command- 


in our nostrils long enough to plant itself in 
our memories for the rest of our lives. 
a smell at once unpleasant, subtly attractive, 


strangely reminiscent and profoundly sinister. | absolutely and entirely in 
At a remote period of time our ancestors must | the hands of the Rio Mar- 


have known no other smell than that thick 
odor of primeval rot. 


The Amazon has a drainage area three- | nationality, was as good as 


It was | 


| of thousands of channels, ditches and. water- 
| ways cut and wind their way in every di- 
| rection, and in that debatable area of half 
| water, half land, darkened to a deep, steamy 
| gloom, there dwells, in a state of perpetual 
| warfare, a swarming multitude of animal, 
insect and reptile life. And all that is 
bathed, soaked and permeated by a dripping 
|malarial climate that waters the very heart 
| out of a man and rips to pieces and fragments 
| his whole moral and nervous system. 
| The sense of sinking deeper and ever deeper 
| into this strange, mysterious 
| and wholly sinister country 
| was oddly insistent, and af- 
fected us all, as the Martin 
Connor steamed upstream, 
with a feeling of growing 
| remoteness, which the very 
| infrequent settlements did 
| nothing to dispel. 

Captain Hawks was pur- 
suing a diligent inquiry for 
| some news of his partner, 
| Col. Ezra Calvin. At Para 


| though an interview with 
ler’s fears for his partner. 


| The upriver country, ac- 
| cording to the consul, was 


| afion Rubber Company, and 
| any man, no matter of what 


quarters the size of the United States. At dead if he made an enemy 
certain periods it overflows and spills out into | of the rubber company. As the navigation 
the unexplored forest upon either hand for | of the Amazon by seagoing ships can only be 


unknown distances. 


conducted safely by daylight, all hands, with 








“ D'YO’ WANT TO DIE RIGHT 
OFF?” 





well. I would lie in the thick, hot darkness, 
listening to the multifarious and sustained 
hum of countless insects and to the night 
sounds from the forest. They were strangely 
disturbing sounds; they suggested a turmoil 
of war, of life preying upon life in a never- 
ending series of horrible and fatal surprises in 
the unwholesome darkness of that rank, rotting 
world of strangling vegetation. 

It was soon after we had passed the mud- 
brick, bamboo town of Obidos that Cert’nly 
Wilfred began his commissariat negotiations 
with the’ river Indians— 
negotiations that, unknow- 
ingly, were to have a pro- 
found influence upon us all. 
After we had anchored for 
the night, if there were 
Indians about, Wilfred, with 
one or two men in the 
launch and armed with an 
odd assortment of articles 
to barter with, would go in 
search of a canoe, and then 
give chase. To give chase 
was necessary, and revealed 
unmistakably just how the 
Indians regarded white men 
and just how the white 
men of Amazonia regarded 
Indians. 

If the Indians had a canoe 
laden with fish, or turtles or 
turtles’ eggs, or fresh tapir 
or manatee meat, they would 
frenziedly offer their cargo 
as the price of their free- 
dom. It would sometimes 
take them a long time to realize that we 
intended exchange and not robbery; in a piti- 
ful, dazed manner they would accept some 


Over that region, alternately flooded and | the exception of a watchman, turned in at| brightly colored calico, a hand axe or two, 


partly drained, there extends a matted tangle | night on board the Martin Connor. 
of vegetation rooted in the ooze. Hundreds|do not think that the majority of us slept | abject terror as the launch overtook them, no 


Yet I| some beads and tobacco; but their state of 





less than their incredulous astonishment when 
they found that they were to receive something 
in return for their wares, made a profound 
impression upon us all. 

Gradually, in the wholly mysterious and in- 
explicable manner that news has of spread- 
ing up and down the Amazon, it became 
known among the river Indians—even those 
who dwelt far ahead of us—that there was a 
steamer, flying a striped flag of red and blue 
with stars upon it, that paid for what it 
received from the Indians. Wilfred’s expedi- 
tions in search of fresh food became gradually 
less difficult, until finally fresh food was often 
offered for sale from canoes that boldly came 
alongside the ship. 

One evening, as we anchored, there appeared 
a canoe laden with fresh fish. Wilfred went 
down the ladder to do his bartering from the 
bottom grating, and after a moment or two we 
saw him push the canoe along and minutely 
examine a man lying in the bows; the other 
occupants of the canoe} three women and a 
man, tried to explain something that we, 
hanging over the rail above, could not under- 
stand. : 

Wilfred looked up and explained that the 
Indian’s leg was shattered and in an ad- 
vanced gangrenous state, and that the Indians 
wanted us to attend to it. } 

Captain Hawks, with lanterns, and Captain 
Esterkay as interpreter, went down to inves- 
tigate, and I gathered from my commander’s 
sudden exclamation that the injured leg was 
in a bad state. Captain Hawks called me 
down. I went, and when I saw tke man I 
readily agreed that unless his leg was removed, 
and removed quickly, he would have no chance 
of living. 

For days the man must have been suffering 
agony. 

‘*We’ll have to cut it off for him,’’ said 
Captain Hawks firmly. ‘These Indians have 





come to us in their trouble because we’ve 
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treated them as human beings, and 
we can’t turn them away.’’ 

He ran up to the deck and into 
his cabin, and returned with a 
hypodermic syringe—an instrument 
without which he never set out 
upon a lengthy voyage. 

‘*T’ve got no use for pain, real 
pain,’’ he used to say to me: ‘“‘I 
don’t see what it’s for.’’ 

More than once have I known 
that syringe of his to bring ease 
to a poor human frame shattered 
and mauled by some accident at 
sea. 

With complete trust the wounded 
man submitted to what must have 
been to him a strange proceeding. 
In a very short time his attitude 
became more relaxed as the injec- 
tion took effect. 

By this time the night had de- 
scended with its strange diabolic 
cries from the forest. The entire 
ship’s company was intent upon 
the business in hand, and the ship 
herself was strangely quiet now 
that the engines had ceased to 
work. 

‘*We have just got to go through 
with this, Grummet,’’ said Captain Hawks to 
me, ‘‘though I’m not sure that I wouldn’t 
sooner face a full-grown typhoon dead in the 
eye. But there’s no way out of it. We must 
do it.’’ 


I nodded. 
Then my commander turned and called the 
little cook. ‘‘Wilfred!’’ 


“Sir?’’ replied Wilfred. 

‘*Clear everything movable out of the cabin. 
Get mosquito curtains ready to cover all doors, 
ports and skylights. Hump yourself!’ 

Wilfred vanished. 

“Pll ask you, Grummet, with McLushley 
and Wilfred, to help me,’’ said my commander. 
‘*Meanwhile, get the man aboard while I see 
about my preparations. ’’ 

I arranged four lines over the side, and by 
means of our extensive cargo tackle I brought 
the entire canoe swinging on board without a 
jar. The patient remained passive and mute, 
blinking slightly at the lights. 

The only man in the ship who was not 
sympathetic was Mr. Alonzo Makepeace Mas- 
singbird. He displayed contemptuous astonish- 
ment at our action, and was obviously puzzled 
to understand our motive. 

‘*He’s not your Indian, is he?’’ he asked. 
“T think you are fools to mess about with 
him.’’ 

Mr. McLushley, who was standing gaunt 
and sardonic among us, glared at him and 
made answer: 

‘*Mr. Massingale, there was once a great 
Scotch poet that ye’ll no’ have heard of called 
Robbie Burrns. And Robbie Burrns once 
said, ‘O wad some power the giftie gie us, to 
see oursel’s as others see us.’ It’s a pity ye 
have no’ got that gift yeself, Mr. Massing- 
wail.’’ 

I went forward to see how matters were 
progressing, and found the cabin wreathed 
in thick smoke from a burning pan of disin- 
fectant, which was clearing the place for 
once of the countless insects that, as soon as 
the electric lights were turned on, used it 
as.a sort of ballroom. Captain Hawks, in 
his cabin, was collecting in basins of anti- 
septic the instruments to be used in the coming 
work, 

As soon as the smoke had cleared from the 
cabin and everything movable had gone ex- 
cept the table, all the lights were turned on 
and an extension was arranged from one of 
the side cabins. On the table was placed a 
square of thin planking, and over that was 
drawn a sheet of rubber silk. The whole 
place was sprayed and sprayed again with 
disinfectant until it reeked like a dozen hos- 
pitals. 

Captain Hawks, Mr. McLushley, Wilfred and 
I bathed and put on clean pajamas, and then 
were sprayed all over with disinfectant, as 
the cabin had been. 

Captain Hawks put on thin rubber gloves 
and drew them up over his pajama jacket 
sleeves. Wilfred, Mr. MecLushley and I had 
our precise instructions, and both the little 
cook and myself were uncomfortably aware of 
a quelled tremulousness somewhere round the 
pit of the stomach. 

‘*T wish it was this ’ere Messybird’s leg!’’ 
muttered Wilfred petulantly, and for the first 
time in all the years I have known him I saw 
the signs of fear in his expression. 

Only Mr. MeLushley appeared unmoved, 
for his habitual expression of sardonic con- 
tempt for everything had in no way changed. 
But he trod as softly as a cat, with a swift 
alertness in every movement. 

I will not go into the details of that opera- 
tion. I truly believe it was almost as severe 
an ordeal for us as for the patient. When it 
was all over I found myself feeling dazed and 
faint. 

‘* Je-mima!’’ gasped Wilfred suddenly. 
““T’m goin’ ter be hill, like a bloomin’ seasick 
passenger !’’? And ill, indeed, was he. 

But the patient lived! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 














ONE OF THE MODEL COTTAGES IN IRELAND THAT THE GOVERNMENT IS ERECTING FOR 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS. 


BACK TO THE LAND 
@y the Right Hon Sir Horace Plunkett 
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N the last decade the 
attitude of public 
opinion toward the 

problem of rural life 
has completely changed. 
Only ten years ago the well- 
known writer and thinker 
upon social problems, Dr. 
Frederic C. Howe, published 
his notable book, ‘‘The City 
the Hope of Democracy.’’ 
In that work he ushered in 
‘the new civilization’’ with 
the assertion that ‘‘the mod- 
ern city marks a revolution— 
a revolution in industry, pol- 
ities, society and life itself.’’ 
He reminded his readers that in the preceding 
hundred years the urban population of the 
United States had increased, roughly, from 
five to fifty per cent of the nation. ‘‘The 
nineteenth century, ’’ he told us, ‘‘has unloosed 
the genii of industrialism, and we cannot go 
back to the simpler agricultural conditions of 
an earlier age. They are as closed to us as is 
the patriarchal age of simple nomadism. ’’ 








CITY AND COUNTRY. 


N another passage we read that ‘‘the city 
has resumed the commanding position 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 
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and Country Life Com- 

mission gave promi- 

nence to one aspect of 

the rural question—the 

declining food supply. 
At the same time the remark- 
able addresses to farmers of 
Mr. James J. Hill and some 
notable books by such writers 
as Mr. L. H. Bailey and Mr. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield partly 
aroused and partly responded 
to the dawning interest in the 
farmer’s calling. 

During the ten years since 
Doctor Howe published his 
book, an immense amount has 
been written in newspapers and magazines 
about the rural problem. The political sig- 





nificance of the subject is sufficiently indicated | 


by the fact that in the last presidential election 
each one of the three party platforms had rural 
credits as a prominent plank. During the 


first year of the present administration a/| 


Rural Organization Service was attached to 
the national Department of Agriculture, with 
a view to systematically studying rural condi- 
tions. In 1915 this work was taken over by the 
Office of Markets and Rural Organization. 
Meanwhile, throughout the Union, agricul- 
tural colleges and the agricultural departments 


attention to ‘‘the parts played re- 
spectively in the promotion of agri- 
culture by the governments and by 
voluntary organizations of the agri- 
cultural classes, ’’ studied the organ- 
ization of the farming industry with 
reference to production and mar- 
keting, together with the financial 
arrangements for both operations, 
and took special note of the effect of 
such organization upon social con- 
ditions and upon the cost of living. 

The tour of the commission ended 
in Ireland, where thought upon the 
rural problem is said to be a little 
more advanced than in any other 
English-speaking country. In Dub- 
lin the commission met a man whose 
comments upon the town and coun- 
try question may well be contrasted 
with those referred to above as being 
prevalent in the United States ten 
years ago. Mr. George W. Russell, 
better known in literature as the 
poet A. E., a pseudonym adopted 
long before he became the most 
brilliant agricultural economist that 
Ireland has produced, gave to the 
commission, as poets only can, a 
vision of his country’s latest and 
highest thoughts upon the balanced civiliza- 
tion that we are all striving for to-day. 

He sketched to our visitors the rural com- 
munity that he hoped they would join us in 
creating when they got to work at home. 
He agreed with Doctor Howe in giving 
credit to the cities of old for the greatest 
‘*Civilization in 
historical times,’’ he once said, ‘thas been a 
flare-up on a few square miles of brick and 
|mortar. Outside the cities there have always 
| been the same mean houses, the same imple- 

ments of labor, the same ignorance, want of 
| education, the same oblivion of the finer things 
| in life.’? But when he looks out on the future, 
he parts company with the city prophets. 


THE COOPERATIVE SYSTEM. 


‘“WT is necessary,’’ he says, ‘‘for the pres- 
I ervation of the physical health and beauty 
of our race that more of our people should 
live in the country and fewer in the cities. I 
believe it would be an excellent thing for hu- 
manity if its civilization could be based on rural 
industry mainly and not on urban industry. 
“Our civilizations are a nightmare, a bad 
dream. They have no longer the grandeur of 
Babylon or Nineveh. They grow meaner and 
meaner as they grow more urbanized. What 
could be more depressing than the miles of 
poverty-stricken streets around the heart of 
| any modern city? The memory lies on one 
‘heavy as frost and deep almost as life.’ 
‘*The spirit grows heavy, as if death lay on 
it, while it moves amid such things. And 
outside these places the clouds are flying over- 
head, snowy and spiritual as of old ; the sun is 
shining, the winds are blowing, the forests are 
murmuring leaf to leaf, the fields are green, 
| but the magic that God made is unknown to 





which it enjoyed in the days of Athens, | of the universities are trying to bring the | these poor folk. Truly the creation of a rural 


Rome and the medieval towns. ’’ 

It is safe to believe that those quotations 
refiect the opinion of a very large number of 
progressive Americans in the last quarter of the 
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teaching of agricultural science into more direct 
touch with the working farmer. The older 
farmers’ organizations, notably the granges, 
are considering a more active economic policy, 
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HAULING MILK TO THE COOPERATIVE DAIRIES IN IRELAND. 


nineteenth century. I must not, however, be 
unfair to this champion of urbanized democ- 
racy. In an interesting survey of the actual 
and prospective achievements of city life he 
did not ignore its attendant evils. He was 
fully aware that the modern city, with all its 
marvelous improvements, —economiec, sanitary, 
moral, inteliectual and social, —cannot be relied 
upon to maintain itself. ‘‘Were it not for the 
steady stream of rugged strength from the 


countryside,’’ he said, ‘‘the city would ulti- | appointment in 1913 of the American Agricul- | 


mately lose its population. ’’ 


That consideration, more than any other, | remarkable for its membership and for the pur- 


perhaps, has turned the best thought of the 
cities to the neglected countryside. For definite 
evidence that it has so turned, I may mention 


a few recent events in the public life of the | all the European countries and made a general 
United States. The conservation movement | survey of rural conditions. It gave special 
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and throughout the states new organizations | 
are springing up, the most hopeful of which | 
have recognized the fundamental importance | 
of the codperative system. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION. 


RHAPS more significant than any of 
those evidences of a reawakening in-| 
terest in the life of the farmer was the | 
tural Commission. That body was equally 
pose for which it was appointed. It was broadly 
representative of agriculture in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. It visited 





| Civilization is the greatest need of our time.’’ 
| ‘There seems to me to be one thing that the 
| workers for the new rural society must accom- 
| plish before they can realize their aim. In 
every progressive country on the Continent of 
Europe the American commission found that 
the farmers had finally adopted the coéperative 
system as absolutely essential for the success of 
their industry. In the English-speaking coun- 
tries, we all know, it is extremely difficult to 
get farmers to associate themselves in codpera- 
tive enterprises. Yet no one denies any longer 
that it is essential that they should do so. 

Ireland first invented a new agency of social 
service to overcome that difficulty: The Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society exists for the 
sole purpose of explaining to groups of farmers 
why the codperative principle is necessary and 
how the principle can be applied to their indus- 
try and business. England, Scotland and Fin- 
land have followed the example of Ireland ; and 
recently an American Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society has been formed for training expert 
organizers in agricultural cooperation. 

I must be quite clear about the need for that 
new work in the field of social service. There 
are in the United States already a large number 
of codperative associations and an immensely 
greater number of organizations of the ordinary 
competitive character that regard themselves as 
coéperative. But farmers in the United States 
do not, to any extent, understand the essential 
difference between codperative associations 


| and ordinary capitalistic enterprises; and even 


when they do grasp the difference, there are 
few experts capable of explaining to them how 
to put the codperative spirit into practice. 
The object of the American Agricultural 
Organization Society will be to furnish some 
such experts and to demonstrate the value of 
their services in selected rural communities. 
It is hoped that the work initiated in that way 
will be taken over by similar organization 
societies in the different states, so that the 
parent body will ultimately become a mere 
agency for the exchange of experiences and 
ideas. gathered from the branches. The state 
organizations would see that the necessary 
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codperative laws are passed in their several 
legislatures, as they have been passed, for 


example, in Wisconsin, and the central union | 


would look after any similar national legisla- 
tion that might be required. Recently the third 
National Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits met in Chicago and authoritatively 
indorsed the policy and programme of the 
American Agricultural Organization Society. 
One difficulty in the agricultural sections of 
the United States that legislation may have to 


remove in order to clear the way for coéperative | 


development isan alarming growth of farm ten- 
ancy as opposed to ownership. In the period 
from 1880 to 1910, the increase in the number of 
farms worked by their owners was only 34.3 per 
cent, but the increase in the number of farms 
held in tenancy was no less than 129.8 per cent. 


THE EVIL OF THE “RENTER.” 


HE evil of that development is obvious. 
The tenants have no interest in main- 


taining the fertility of the soil; rather | 


they are interested in exhausting it rapidly. 


Moreover, in the country districts no social | 


life can be built up, because the tenant has no 
abiding interest in the place of his habitation. 
He will not. support either the rural church 
or any movement for intellectual advancement 
or social betterment. 

Cooperative organization cannot deal directly 
with questions of tenure, but it can go a long 
way toward solving the problem by helping to 


make the rural community so attractive that | He climbed lightly into Patton’s buggy, and | and then closed in a little; they hoped that 
cultivators of the soil will prefer a settled to!as he settled his two hundred pounds on the | the Eye Man would speak. He did speak. 


a nomad existence. Another most desir- 
able change in the rural economy of the 
United States would be a more intensive 
cultivation that would permit of a much 
greater amount of agricultural labor to 
be permanently employed. I am con- 
vinced that the present low productivity 
of American farming—the statistics of 
which show the lowest yield per acre of 
any civilized country except Russia—is 
mainly owing to defective organization 
of the farmers’ business, which can alone 
be cured by codperative organization. 
The excessive employment of casual 
labor during the open season of the year 
inflicts a grave hardship on the unskilled 
labor of the cities in the time of their 
greatest stress, when the unemployed 
from the country flock to town. 

But here we enter into a vista of social 
and political problems that are outside 
the scope of this discussion. I cannot 
do more than stimulate interest in the 
greatest unsolved problem—as I regard 
it—of the United States. 

Before concluding this article I must 
mention briefly a strange influence that 
‘‘the world war,’’ as I have often seen 
it called in Amerivan newspapers, has 
had upon thought on the rural problem. 
When I was in the United States last, 
I discussed this problem with numerous 
persons. I found that the war has 
brought into prominence the view that 
interest has been too much concentrated 
upon the manufacturing and commer- 
cial side of national economy, that the 
rural population has consequently been 
too much neglected, and that the time 
has come when the balance of civiliza- 
tion must be restored. 

The war has brought it home to us all, 
as never before, how interdependent the 
nations of the world have become. The 
most rigid neutrality,—the most deter- 
mined abstention from interfering with 
external politics,—even if it avoids the 
immediate calamities, can afford no 
immunity from the lasting effects of war under 
modern conditions. Peoples realize they have 





to bear one another’s burdens, and so become | 


more deeply interested in one another’s lives. 
In the United States I was not surprised 
to find that the causes of the war, and the 
means that must be taken to insure a lasting 
peace, were being keenly debated. There was 
at first a disinclination to fix upon this or that 
statesman any great responsibility for the out- 


break of the war, or even to convict any one | 


country of being the cause of it. Rather was it 
held that Western civilization has been found 
wanting—has broken down. Civilized human- 
ity, from dynasties to the humblest individuals, 


seems to have been under the influence of | 
tendencies the downward direction of which | 


none except a few lonely prophets discerned. 


CITY LIFE AND THE POOR. 


OR nearly a century and a half, these 
F thinkers say, the chief changes that have 

come over our lives have been owing 
mainly to the application of science, first to 
industries and arts, and then, even more 
markedly, to comforts and luxuries. Coinci- 
dently with the growing wealth and extrava- 


gance among the well-to-do, the lot of large | 


masses of the working population has ranged 
from a precarious livelihood to a degrading 
poverty. 

And what is true in individuals is reflected in 
the nations. In their case the feverish compe- 
tition for the good things of life has expressed 
itself in armies and navies, with their diabolical 
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| contrivances for mutual slaughter. If that is 
the fruition of the greatest era of human prog- 
ress in the history of the world, there must 
obviously be something wrong with our civili- 
zation, and the people of the United States 


are naturally eager to inquire where the weak- | 


ness lies. 

I do not presume to answer that question, 
but in the minds of my American friends I 
discern one thought to which all that I have 
written above is intended to lead up. Western 
civilization has been dominated by the city. 
There its strivings, there its marvelous achieve- 


ments, have been centred. Its thought and | 


| action come from the heart and mind of the city, 
and its failures, which have.culminated in the 
, world war, are from the same source. May 
| we not now make a serious effort to strengthen 
our Civilization on its neglected side? 
| ‘The more we ponder upon the causes of the 
| war and upon the conditions of an enduring 
| peace, the more, I believe, shall we come to 
realize that there is no better work for the 
statesman, the economist and the social worker 
of the New World than an all-round recon- 
| struction of rural life—a return to the simpler 
| things, thé better physical and moral condi- 





tions of a closer relationship with mother earth. 


THE EYE MAM 


“By Elizabeth 


N southern Illinois, where the (\ 
drab flats of the Mississippi bot- NS 
toms spread themselves drearily, = 

they called him the ‘‘Eye Man.’’ 
Up in the northern city, where his 
| Office and reception rooms were 
crowded with patients, he was known by more 
| formal titles. Down there, where words were 
somewhat scanty and where they were used to 
| express simple thoughts, he was just the Eye 
| Man. 
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_ watchers on the station platform, and the sta- 
| tion master himself came out to say, as Patton 


Irons Folsomo 


relations. It’s queer how little a per- 
A\ son can get along with if he has to.’’ 
= The doctor took out his watch and 
looked at it. ‘‘We’ll just about make 
that train, won’t we?’’ he asked. 
There was another irregular line of 


|and the Eye Man got out of the buggy, that 
| the train was four hours late. 
The line of watchers curved about them, 





“GOODNESS, MAN! DON'T YOU WANT TO SEE THE SUNSHINE?" 


| seat the springs bulged and groaned. Patton 


| shook the reins and the buggy lurched forward. 
‘*How’d he come out?’’ asked Patton in a 
| hushed voice. 

‘** Fine. ’? 

‘*Do you think he’s goin’ to see?’’ 

**T know it.’’ 
| Patton carefully adjusted the instrument 

case that the doctor had dropped into the 

bottom of the buggy. He nodded with patron- 
izing dignity to a half dozen men by the road- 
side who were looking curiously at the Eye 
Man. 
| Patton considered that a big honor had be- 
fallen him when he was chosen to drive the 
Eye Man back to the station. Great as the 
present glory, it paled before the future, when 
| he should tell them that the great man himself 
| had said that the colonel would see—old Colo- 
| nel Stuart, after years of darkness. 

‘Seems a pity then, when it’s as easy as 
you say, that everyone who is blind hasn’t got 
the money to have it done. It’s a hard thing 
to let money stand between you and daylight. 
I suppose it costs a good deal. ’’ 

‘‘Were you thinking of anyone in partic- 
| ular??? 

| ‘*T was thinkin’ of Silas Pettingill—‘Si,’ 
weallcallhim. I’ve known him twenty years, 
and I’ve never known him to have a peep of 
light. I don’t suppose he’d know what to do 
| with it if he had it. He lives over there.’’ 
Patton pointed with his whip to a dark roof 
on the horizon. ‘‘He’s the patientest, he’s 
the most cheerfulest—sits there all day with 


| his canary birds. He’s got no money and no | 


‘*Four hours. Well, let’s drive over there.’’ 

‘‘Over where?’’ asked Patton, vaguely. 

“To Si’s. Isn’t that what you called him? | 
T’ll have a look at him.’”’ 

‘*He hasn’t got any money.”’ | 

‘*Drive over and we’ll look at him.’’ 


| 
| 
| 





Silas Pettingill was in his armchair by the 
open window — where he had been for the 
greater part of twenty years. Hibs little, ill- 
| nourished body was huddled forward; his pale 

face was bent toward the window. He sniffed | 
|the odor that the warm breeze bore through 

the window. 

‘*Somewhere, ’’—Silas said aloud, —‘‘some- | 
| where there is a lilac nearly out. I thought 
|I smelled it yesterday. I got it again just 
/now. ‘There ain’t more’n one—or two, maybe 
| —they’re just bustin’ at the top of the bunch— | 
that’s when the smell first gets out—just as 
they bust at the top. By Sunday there ought 
to be a lot of them. They’re earlier than last 
| year. I believe I’ll go out to the door and 
| see if I can get that smell again.’’ 

‘He felt for his cane at his chair arm. It 
was not there. His big knotted hands felt 
about the floor, the edge of the window—in all 
directions. It was not there. Tommy, Si’s 
grandson, had mislaid it again. The old man 
sighed ; it was tiresome to have your few things 
mislaid in the middle of a big black world. 
| So he dismissed the idea of going to the door 
|and sat by the open window. 
| I don’t get it now,’’ he fretted. ‘‘I can’t 
|be really sure. I hope I’m not losin’ my 
|smell. I’d ought to be surer of that lilac.’’ 








It was a dull, small, dark room. On: one 
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side stood Si’s bed, which Tommy had started 
to put in order, and then apparently forgotten. 
Tommy meant well and was fond of his old 
blind grandfather, but the vigor and the vast 
businesses of thirteen years interfered with 
his good intentions. 

On another side of the room stood the cook- 
stove, cluttered, as was the table beside it, 
with unwashed plates and cooking utensils. 
In the only remaining space was the sagging 
couch where Tommy slept. There was noth- 
ing else in the room except the armchair, an- 
other chair and the big cage where a dozen 
canary birds were preparing to go td sleep. 

The birds went to bed early. That was one 
of the disappointments of Si’s life. If he had 
a west window they would stay up later and 
sing longer in the afternuon. In the mornings, 
when the early sun streaked in across the 
armchair, they sang madly, shook their seeds 
over the old man, splashed their bath water 
over him, and answered his chirrups and high 
whistles with a boiling, bubbling chorus; but 
when the sun went round the corner and the 
little room darkened, the canaries went to sleep. 

In the midst of his reflections about the lilacs, 
Silas bent his head quickly. His keen, trained 
ear had caught a new sound; two people were 
coming together up the grassy walk from his 
front gate. Then he recognized Patton’s voice. 

‘“*l’ve brought the Eye Man to see you, 
Silas,’’ Patton was saying importantly. ‘‘He 
operated on the colonel to-day, and he came 
out fine. Our train was late,’’—he emphasized 
the ‘‘our’’ effectively, —‘‘so I thought I’d 
drive him over to see you.’’ 

Silas was instantly alert. He knew, 
of course, all about the Eye Man. Who 
did not? Tommy, faithful reporter, 
brought news to his grandfather as far 
as his information held, and sometimes 
farther. Silas forgot to be abashed. 

‘¢ And the colonel had his operation all 
right, sir?’’ said Silas. ‘‘I am glad if 
it came out right. It’s been hard for 
the colonel to be ten years in the dark.’’ 

‘*But you’ve been twenty years in the 
dark, they tell me, ’’ said the new, kindly 
voice. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, but I’m used to it. The 
colonel was not used to it; it takes ten 
years to know how to live that way. He 
didn’t learn easy, either. Oh, I am 
glad—very glad.’’ 

Firm hands grasped Silas’s head and 
turned it gently toward the window. 

‘*Look up,’’ said the voice. 

Then, as Silas looked up and then 
down in obedience to crisp directions, 
he heard the voice murmuring with 
satisfaction : 

‘*Finest Lever saw. As perfect cata- 
racts as Lever saw. Look here, Patton, 
if you want to see the finest specimen of 
thickened lens—perfect.’’ 

A hand slapped Silas on the shoulder. 

‘*You’re a lucky man. You are 
through with the dark. I can take out 
those cataracts and give you sight—such 
sight as you have dreamed about. Your 
eyes are in perfect condition for it. I’ve 
seen thousands of them—none better for 
the work. It’s ashame that you should 
have been waiting all these years !’’ 

‘tGoin’ to operate on him?’’ asked 
Patton. 

‘ ‘Sure. 9? 

Silas tightened his grip on the arms 
of his chair. What was all this? He 
did not want to be operated on. That 
was for rich men like the colonel. And 
he was used to the dark. He could get 
down to the gate; he could go as far as 
the pasture fence and lean there and 
smell the sweet scents and hear the voices of the 
men in the distance. He could enjoy the cana- 
ries; he recognized them as they moved. That 
was Dickey fluttering now. Dickey never liked 
strangers; he was afraid of them and always 
fluttered when they came in. ‘‘Oh,don’t matter 
about me, doctor,’’ he began in a small voice. 


| “*T’m used to it. I’m learning to do things all 


the time; and I’m an old man—no talk of oper- 


,ations for me. For the colonel it is different. 


He’s only seventy. He was unhappy, too. 
Now I am quite comfortable—the front yard— 
Dickey —’’ His voice trailed off. Somehow 
there was a queer feeling in his throat. 

‘*Goodness, man!’’ saitl the Eye Man’s big 
voice. ‘‘Don’t you want to see the sunshine? 
Don’t you want to see the trees? Don’t you 
want to live again?’’ 

The big man was rattling something. Silas 
clung to the chair with damp hands. 

“T can’t pay—I have no money—just no 
money. Operations cost—I can’t pay you— 
there is no one to pay you for me. Better let 
me alone. ’’ 

The hands touched him again; but with the 
sureness of the blind, Silas knew that they 
were kindly hands. 

‘*Money is a good thing,’’ the Eye Man was 
saying, ‘‘but it’s not everything. Money gave 


me the chance to learn to do this thing. I’ 


respect it. But where I can give a man back 
what is more than his breath, it doesn’t get in 
my way. Never mind the money.’’ 

Silas heard his own small voice making 
sounds like words, but they were lost in the 
strong, clear tones of the other. The doctor 
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was complaining about the light. Silas found 
himself almost hoping that on account of the 
light they would not be able to operate. Then 
he heard the doctor say: 

‘*No, I can’t chance it with any lamp, 
Patton; but the sun must get into this dark 
place some time. It’s going to be a clear 
morning—we’ ll use the first sun’s rays in that 
east window there for light. Ah,’’ with a 
big, hearty laugh, ‘‘they can’t down us, Silas; 
we are bound to have the sun! And when 
the first ray streaks through that window in 
the morning, I’ll make use of it. We'll get 
all ready to-night.’’ 

‘* But your train?’’ Patton exclaimed. 
‘¢Four hours late, doctor.’’ 

‘*There will be a train to-morrow.’’ The 
Eye Man’s voice was suddenly sober. ‘‘Pat- 
ton, I always thank God when I have a chance 
to do this thing—to give light where it was not 
expected, perhaps not even understood. And 
these are the times I thank God, Patton, that 
I have my knowledge and my firm hand.’’ 

Silas did not speak. He heard what they 
were saying. He heard them dragging things 
about and arranging a table upon which he 
guessed they were to put him. 

Then Patton went away and the Eye Man 
came and sat beside Silas. The old chair 
creaked warningly under the big man’s weight, 
but what he said was notalarming. The thing 
that was to come and that had put an icy finger 
on Silas’s heart appeared very unimportant 
to the Eye Man. He told Silas stories and 
drowned Silas’s small laughs in his own great, 
clear ones. He told him more serious things: 
how he had learned to be a surgeon; how he 
had worked and studied. He spoke as if his 
work were of no great importance—as if cutting 
into eyes were the simplest thing in the world. 
And Silas clung to this: that always out of 
clasping, pressing darkness there came light— 
far-spreading, wonderful. 

Silas knew that he was relaxing in his chair. 
He felt the first touches of confidence in what 
the strong voice said; the hand that touched 
him filled him with courage. And when the 
Eye Man said firmly, ‘‘Now, Silas, you cer- 
tainly must sleep to-night,’’ he answered, 
‘*Yes,?’? with a corresponding firmness, and 
slept. 

The next morning, while there was still 
grayness over everything, Silas was helped 
on the strange table by the window. And 
when the cocaine had gone in to do its duty, 
and Patton stood ready to hand things to the 
doctor, and Tommy whimpered and peeped in 
curiously from outside, Silas understood that 
the doctor was standing waiting for the first 
shaft of sun from over the hill in the east. 
Stiffened and taut, Silas felt that the other 
was strong and expectant, and he took courage. 

A sliver of running light flashed over the 
hill and ran down the valley to the little gray 
house where stood the man with the queer- 
shaped knife. And as the strong, clear shaft 
came like a pointing finger to show the way, 
the Eye Man began his work. 

It was two months before the Eye Man 
came again to the little town. He had sent 
spectacles to Silas and knew of his recovery, 
but not until another urgent call summoned 
him to the village did he come again. 

Silas was halfway down the walk to meet 
him. 

‘“How goes it?’’ asked the Eye Man. 

They sat together on the doorsill—more like 
two boys than like a famous, busy surgeon 
and a man whose hair was white with the 
passing of years. What Silas could see and 
what he could not see was the absorbing topic 
of their conversation. That he could see the 
red cow in the farther field—wonderful! That 
he pointed directly to the ascending smoke of 
the far-off train—marvelous! And both 
laughed aloud in the joy of the great new 
thing. 

‘*There is only one thing that troubles me, ’’ 
Silas said presently, ‘‘and that is that I can’t 
pay. I’vealways paid my bills; I never owed 
anyone anything. I always paid as I went, 
and if I could pay you it would take away 
this only trouble. What—how—if I could — 
What’s the price of this thing you’ve done?’’ 

‘*T don’t want you to pay. Iam glad to do 
it; it gives me practice,’’ said the Eye Man. 

‘‘No, I would rather pay if I could. How 
much does it cost?’’ 

‘‘Oh, a hundred dollars. ’’ 

Silas gasped. ‘‘Well, there’s no hope, then. 
I’ll just have to take it as a gift. I never 
could pay that, or anything like it, but I wish 
I could; it would have cleared everything off 
my mind; but that would have made it too 
good, I guess. ’’ 

The sun shadows danced, and through the 
open door came a glad carol of birds. 

‘“*T’ll tell you,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ You can 
pay me in canaries if you want to. You’ve 
got some fine singers in there. ’’ 

The old man’s shoulders straightened. ‘‘Oh, 
if I could—if I have enough! Yes, they’re 
fine birds. I’ve had Dickey eight years. He 
knows my voice. Would I have enough?’’ 

‘*Let’s take a look at them, ’’ said the doctor, 
and they went into the shack. 

‘*Yes, they’re all right. I’ll take two of 
those birds at fifty dollars each and give you 
a@ receipt in full. I don’t want Dickey; I 
think he’s too old. Give me two of the 





younger ones that you haven’t had so long, | walk he carried a small square cage with two | again fell; his forefeet now went out from 


and we’ll call it square. ’’ 
The old man’s face shone. ‘‘Ain’t fifty 
dollars a good deal for a canary ?’’ 
‘*Not at all!’’ cried the doctor. 
the city—not for birds like these.’’ 
And when the Eye Man went down the 


‘*Not in 


twittering young canaries inside. His smile | 
was kindly and quizzical as he waved his hand | 
to Silas. The old man at the gate waved back, 

and it seemed to him that there was not a flaw | 
in the grand new world that streamed through | 
his big spectacles. 


WHERE TWO WAS A CROWD 
'S ‘6y Gardner Hunting GU 


ERHAPS I was unduly rough with the | held me immovable against the wall of our | against the ladder once or twice until it 
boys who were throwing the mud clods | prison; his bulk, looming above me, seemed | cracked, and sometimes sending showers of 


at us, and so, in a way, brought my | colossal. 
predicament upon myself. I was inspector | into the hole, for he was squatted down, with | struggled to rise. 


for the telephone company, 
and my immediate duty at 
the time was to see that a 
certain new conduit for un- 
derground lines was being 
properly built. [ am not a 
patient fellow; hence my 
exasperation with the half 
dozen young mud throwers. 

I caught one mischievous 
youngster, boxed his ears, 
and so gave him some cause 
to feel that he was the ag- 
grieved one. Consequently, 
when I went back to my 
work, the mud throwing 
became more vigorous and 
vicious. 

It was a bright June 
afternoon. The conduit was 
being put into a new street, 
which was to be paved as 
soon as our work was com- 
pleted. The manhole had a 
wide opening at the top, for 
it had not been finished. 
The contractor’s teams were 
busy hauling the last of our 
material. I had already 
given chase across vacant 
lots two or three times, in 
fruitless attempts to catch 
the boys; and it was, there- 
fore, with some feeling of 
satisfaction that I returned 
to my work after boxing the 
boy’s ears. I climbed down 
the ladder that had been 
placed for me in a fourteen- 
foot hole, and resumed my 
inspection of the conduit. 

A sudden shouting at the 
mouth of the hole above had 
a note of serious alarm in 
it. From the confusion of 
cries I gathered that some 
teamster was in difficulty 
with unruly horses, and that 
danger threatened some one. 
It seems to me now, in re- 
calling to mind the experi- 
ence, that the first shouts 
of warning, the scrambling 
beat of hoofs in banked-up earth beside the 
hole and the shower of gravel from the surface 
all came almost simultaneously. 

And then, at the top of the hole, only a 
little more than eight feet above my head, I 
saw the straining body of a huge chestnut 
horse; the animal was struggling desperately 
to keep his balance and to get a firm footing 
in the loose earth. His steel-shod hoofs were 
striking tremendous blows at the treacherous 
stuff, which was giving way with him and 
swiftly, inevitably, bringing him down upon 
my very head. 

Some chance missile from the boys had 
frightened the animal, and he had bolted in 
the direction of the manhole. Almost} para- 
lyzed with fright, I shrank back against the 
wall beside my ladder. Before I could realize 
the thing at all, I heard a despairing snort 
and a squeal of fright above me, and the horse 
came plunging down in an avalanche of falling 
sand and stones. 

The crash of the splintering ladder, which 
he struck first and which broke at a knotty 
place on one side, was like an explosion in 
my brain, for one of the uprights struck me 
a glancing but almost stunning blow upon the 
skull. The manhole was a large one. It was 
at least six feet in diameter, but the body of 
the horse, which was a great Clydesdale draft 
animal, crowded the space. 

I do not know just how he fell. The blow 
on my head sent me down into the inch or two 
of water at the bottom of the hole; for an 
instant or so I was half unconscious and wholly 
unable to do anything for myself. The next 
sensation I had was that of being pressed 
against the dirt wall of the hole. I felt the 
heat and the throbs and the violent spasmodic 
efforts of the big, gasping creature close upon 
me. 

I was giddy from the blow and was expect- 
ing every instant to get others more terrible. 
But fortunately the horse was down upon his 
haunches, with his hoofs for the moment 
away from me. His great, wet, heaving side 


ROLLING, 


He had evidently slipped backward | 
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SLIPPING, SLIDING, KICKING HIS FEET ABOU 
CLUMSY AND TERRIFYING UNCERTAINTY, HE 
STRUGGLED TO RISE. 


his forelegs straightened and his hoofs upon 
the ground. His nose was stretched high up 
against the side. 

Except for his panting breath and a tremu- 
lous snort, he sat quite still for the first mo- 
ment or two after his fall. He was evidently 
as much surprised as anyone at the strange 
thing that had happened tohim. But I knew | 
that it could be only a very brief time before | 
he would try to gain his feet. 

The shouting above seemed to have ceased. | 
I was pressed so tightly against the side of | 
the manhole and covered so completely by the | 





under him and his whole body collapsed in a 
ponderous heap; the water in the little pool 
under him spurted out and struck my boots. 

I had no opportunity while he was down, 
after falling, to throw myself upon his head 
and hold him. At no time was his head upon 
the. floor of the place, for his body had not 
space to lie flat. His head was always cramped 
up against the wall beyond my reach. So 
there I crouched, close to the ladder, while the 
struggle continued. I tried to quiet him by 
shouting ‘‘Whoa!’’ but it only seemed to make 
him struggle harder,and I gaveitup. Rolling, 
slipping, sliding, kicking his feet about him 
in clumsy and terrifying uncertainty, some- 
times half up, then falling again, crashing 


stinging gravel into my face, he struggled and 

It is little wonder that I 
did not hear many of the 
things that were shouted to 
me from above. I knew at 
times that the men were 
calling to me, and that they 
were trying to help me, but 
I could not pay much atten- 
tion to them, for the horse 
would renew his spasms of 
exertion almost instantly, as 
if the shouting acted as a 
stimulus to his hopes for 
release. 

The workmen first low- 
ered a rope to me, but I 
could not hold it because 
of the injury to my arm, 
which was almost wholly 
useless. I could not even 
use that hand to help slip 
the line round me. In the 
cramped space and with the 
horse’s recurrent struggles, 
I could do nothing with 
the other hand alone. Then 
they tried to lower some one 
to hold the horse’s head ; but 
there was no room in the 
hole, and the horse began 
to struggle worse than ever 
when he felt the man de- 
seending on him. 

Once a forefoot touched 
my thigh, but at the end of 
the kick, when the force 
of the blow was spent. Once 
the big head, with its con- 
fused mass of mane, brushed 
past my face so roughly that 
the skin was bruised from 
my forehead. I tried des- 
perately to seize the mane, 
but, blinded by sand and 
water, I failed. Sometimes 
I was down on my hands 
and knees, sometimes on 
my feet. At one time the 
flank of the animal was 
against the wall at my side, 
and a kick then would have 
promptly ended my career. 
But the horse turned about 
and about, and did not strike 
me in falling. His very bigness was my salva- 
tion. He could not fall without touching the 
ladder, and it guarded my niche with wonder- 
ful effectiveness. 

Not until the horse was half exhausted did 
I find a way of escape. Then chance aided 
me. After one of the floundering falls had 
brought him down and he was lying quiet, 
I discovered that for once the ladder was free 
from most of the pressure of his weight. With 
the notion of getting behind it now, I made 
my first real effort. 

I thought to try to lift it from the spot 


T HIM IN 


horse that I could hardly see the opening at the where it had become embedded, and set it 
top; but I heard excited talking, and presently quickly forward, away from the wall, to 
my name was called down ; but at that moment | open a space behind it for a better place of 
the horse’s struggles began. There was a/| refuge. 

sudden relief from the pressure against me as| My muscles trembled, and I scarcely took my 
the animal rolled away; then followed the | gaze off the head of the big, prostrate beast. 
scrape and spatter of his hoofs as he gathered The glare of his wide, frightened eye, which 
them in the gravel and water under him. Then | seemed to roll unseeingly about in the half 
the mighty heave came, and one great hoof | light of our common prison, nearly unnerved 





beat down so close beside me that the fetlock, 
dripping with sandy water, touched my hand. 

Of course I moved. I straightened up to| 
my feet and tried to flatten myself against the | 
wall of dirt. I struck against the ladder and | 
promptly hugged its side. It had been broken | 
at a point about nine feet from the bottom, 
and now stood with its splintered end against | 
the side of the hole. But the space behind it | 
was too narrow for me to squeeze into. More- | 
over, the big body of the horse pressing against 
the ladder prevented me from scrambling up 
its rounds—even if I had had strength enough. 
For the moment I was too badly dazed and | 
shaken to do more than push weakly against 
the horse and gasp for breath. 

While I was trying to squeeze closer to the 
wall, the horse, failing to get on his feet, 
sprawled down again, this time with one hind 
hoof kicking out at my side. It struck the} 
ladder on the side opposite me; the jar of | 
the blow against my arm was so severe that | 
it nearly caused me to faint. 

The horse tried at once to rise again, and 








me. 

Then a new idea came to me. I tipped 
the ladder over against the farther wall of the 
hole and directly across the body of the horse, 
and scrambled up the reverse side. 

The broken ladder tilted and wabbled on an 
uneven footing. I felt a jar and scrape as the 
horse, startled, began to struggle again. But 
there were only eight steps to take, and I did 
not stumble; and the next instant, to my 
immense relief, I felt brawny hands grasp 
my shoulders and lift me out. 

It was two weeks before my arm was well 


| again. 


The horse really fared better than I did. 
The men slipped broad bands under his body 
and, with heavy block and tackle, lifted him 
out. And, strangely enough, aside from a 
few cuts and bruises, he was none the worse 
for his experience. 

I know the horse well now. Heis Big Dick, 
and belongs to the contractor who does much 
of our work. Sometimes when I see him I 
wonder what his memory of the incident is. 
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DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO PANZA 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


E careful about doing things in a hurry, 
lest you do them in a flurry. 


How slyly Slothful Habit saps the Will; 
The Camel’s Kick though soft is deadly still. 


ECRETARY Lane put much into a nut- 


shell when he said that a man’s right to | 


call himself an American turns, not on what 
America has done for him, but on what he 
has done for America. 


GERMAN magazine tells what the war 
means to the fifty-two universities and 
colleges of the German Empire. In the sum- 
mer of 1914 they had a total enrollment of 
66,000 German men. Of that number, 54,000 
went to the front in the first year of the war. 


APER is so searce and dear in some parts 

of England that butchers are asking their 
customers to bring platters on which to carry 
home their purchases; and in some parts of 
Prussia the authorities urge men to wear un- 
starched shirts, so that the potatoes from 
which starch is made may be used for food. 


AVE you noticed that the United States 

postage stamps have been paler of late? 
The ten billion that the government has printed 
in the past ten months have not had the benefit 
of German dyes; but those to be printed in 
the future will brighten up, for Great Britain 
has consented to let dyestuffs for government 
use come through the blockade. 


MAN in Texas writes that the farmers 

of his neighborhood can now haul four 
bales of cotton into town with one pair of 
mules, whereas before the present good ruads 
were built they had to use two pairs of mules 
to haul two bales. It is the same in a thou- 
sand communities. Yet some persons insist 
that good roads are for the benefit of those 
only who ride for pleasure. 


EAN Wace quotes the late Lord Grim- 

thorpe as saying that the English rule 
for thrift, ‘‘ Don’t buy things when you don’t 
want them, but wait until you do,’’ might be 
good enough for Englishmen, but that they 
had a better one in the north: ‘‘Don’t buy 
things when you do want them, but wait until 
you don’t.’’ It is a fine illustration of the 
difference between English and Scottish thrift. 


HIS month brings the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the beginnings of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, which is the oldest scientific 
bureau that the United States government 
maintains. President Jefferson approved the 
law establishing it in 1807, although it did not 
begin work until 1816, when F. R. Hassler, a 
Swiss man of science whom revolution had 
driven from his native land, became its first 
superintendent. 
LTHOUGH the Allies have bought enor- 
mous quantities of war supplies in this 
country, an observer of conditions in Great 
Britain says that the purchases here are only 
a drop in the bucket. The latest estimates 
of the British munition factories place their 
humber at about 1600, and the workmen 
employed in them at more than 1,000,000. At 
Sheffield alone 12,000 men are engaged in 
making shells and 9000 more in making 
cannon. 
N the United States, when coal for domestic 
use goes up to eight dollars a ton, the 


problem of keeping warm in winter worries | 


even those who live in the shadow of the | 
income tax. Think what it means to the people | 
of Italy, who pay forty dollars a ton, and to | 
the people of Russia, who pay even more! | 
The man who discovers how to bottle the excess 

heat of summer, and to distribute it in winter 
from house to house, as water and gas and 
electricity are distributed, will surpass Edison 
or Bell or Marconi asa benefactor of humanity. 


O not be surprised if your shoes cost more 
now than they did a year or soago. The 
increased price is a part of the European war 
tax that Americans must pay. Our factories 
have made millions of pairs of shoes for Old 
World soldiers, and a pair of army shoes takes 





one and one-half times as much leather as a 


| pair-of American civilian shoes. Moreover, 
| there has been a largely increased demand for 
| leather for harnesses and saddles, for mill belt- 
ing and for parts of automobile equipment. 
‘The supply cannot be increased at will, as the 
supply of crops and metals can, for cattle are 
decreasing, although population is increasing ; 
and, moreover, cattle are not killed primarily 
for their hides. 
® © 


RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 

HE national House of Representatives 

has recently passed a very rigid bill to 

restrict immigration,and the Senate, after 
modifying it somewhat, will also undoubtedly 
|pass it. Several times before, Congress has 
passed a similar bill, but each time it has met 
the executive veto. Presidents Cleveland, Taft 
and Wilson successively prevented such a bill 
from becoming law. In each case the Presi- 
dent would have approved the bill except for 
a single clause—the requirement that intending 
immigrants shall be able to read in some lan- 
guage. Probably President Wilson will refuse 
to sign the pending bill. The majority in the 
| House is large enough to overcome the veto; 
but the strength of the measure in the Senate 
is not yet known. 

An easy argument against the ‘‘literacy’’ 
clause is that a test that excludes those who 
cannot read does not necessarily exclude the 
| most dangerous persons—in other words, that 
| it is not a perfect test. No one asserts that it 
| is; and no one has ever suggested a test that is 
| perfect, or anywhere near perfect. Never- 
| theless, it is reasonable to maintain that those 
| who cannot read are on the whole likely to be 
| less desirable than those who can. Once we 
admit a man to the country, he can become a 
citizen; and no one will hold that it is well 
to admit to the suffrage men who cannot read 
| their ballots. Are we imposing a great hard- 
| ship if we require that intending immigrants 
shall learn to read before they take passage 
for this country? 

Wholly aside from the question of the literacy 
test, there is a pressing need for'‘many of the 
other limitations that the bill contains. It is 
well enough to be enthusiastic over America 
as the ‘‘melting pot’’; but what if we cannot 
supply fuel enough to melt such a huge potful, 
or if some of the material cast into it is too 
| refractory to be melted at all? The real need 
of the time is such a barrier against the ad- 
mission of aliens as will greatly reduce the 
number of those who enter, and at the same 
time improve their quality. 

No clear-sighted person whose mind has 
dwelt on occurrences during the present war 
can fail to be apprehensive of most serious 
internal dangers should our country be at- 
tacked from across the ocean. Do we not all 
know that a pitiful minority of some race 
group—men who cherish their native alle- 
giance, although they have sworn to relinquish 
it—might frustrate our best plans for defense, 
or even betray us to the enemy ? 

We cannot shut the gates into the country, 
but we ought to guard them carefully enough 
to keep out the unworthy. 
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SCARLET FEVER. 


HE discovery by Doctor Mallory of the 

Boston City Hospital and the Harvard 

Medical School and his assistant, Doctor 
Medlar, of the long-sought-for bacillus of scar- 
let fever is a long step forward in medical 
knowledge. Both the profession and the edu- 
cated laity have hailed it with great satisfac- 
tion, not so much for what it is as for what 
they hope it will lead to. The recent history 
of medical science, in its relation to germ dis- 
eases, is first the discovery of the causative 
| microbe, then the making of an antitoxin to 
| counteract the poison of the microbe, and 
| finally the making of a serum that will render 
persons immune to the disease. It is hoped 
that the discovery of Doctors Mallory and 
Medlar is only the first step in that orderly 
| progress. 

Finding the bacillus of scarlet fever is the 
result of nearly twenty years of unremitting 
labor, but it has paid for itself already in the 
knowledge it throws on the course and spread 
of the disease. The bacilli, which are slightly 
smaller than those of diphtheria, are largest in 
the middle, and taper to rounded ends. Early 
in the course of the disease, they appear both 
in small and in large masses in depressions of 
the tonsils and other parts of the throat and 
mouth. The tonsils, in fact, are usually 
full of the bacilli on the second day after the 
eruption on the skin appears, and the bacilli 
multiply with great rapidity. They also die 
out with great rapidity, so that after the second 
or third day it is difficult or impossible to find 








them in the places where they first appeared. 
Meanwhile, however, they have attacked and 
destroyed the epithelium, or outer covering, 
of the tissues on which they have gained a 
footing, and so have made an opening for the 
entrance of the germs of other diseases, as, for 
example, diphtheria, and those infections of 
the ear that so commonly follow scarlet fever. 

The first practical result of the new discovery 
seems likely to be a great shortening of the 
time during which a scarlet-fever patient will 
have to be isolated. Two or three days, or 
four or five at most, may yet be found to assure 
the safety that heretofore it has been thought 
could be attained only by tedious quarantine 
for the whole of the period of desquamation, 
or ‘‘peeling.’’? It is now known that the dis- 
ease can be transmitted only while the system 
contains living germs, and that is but a few 
days after the eruption appears. 

It will also be easier to prevent the spread 
of scarlet fever, for the germs go from mouth 
to hand and then from hand tomouth. Chew- 
ing gum, candy, pencils and fruit shared or 
passed from child to child are the commonest 
mediums of contagion. 
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BARGAINS. 


F anyone be disposed to doubt that the 
Prussian government is a paternal govern- 
ment, and if anyone be disposed to doubt 

that a paternal government is sometimes more 
astute than the people it governs, the prohibi- 
tion of bargain sales in Berlin will set both 
doubts forever at rest. German women love 
bargains as well as American women do, and 
they are just as easily beguiled into buying 
what they do not need. Therefore, to deliver 
them from temptation and to insure a wise 
economy, the authorities of Berlin have forbid- 
den ‘‘white sales,’’ and ‘‘ clothing sales,’’ and 
‘‘New Year sales,’’ and ‘‘clearance sales,’’ 
and ‘‘inventory sales,’’ and all the other decoy 
sales that are so likely to crowd shops and to 
empty pockets. No alluring advertisements, no 
mendacious placards, are permitted to disturb 
the austere serenity of the great department 
stores. It is legislation of the nursery-gov- 
erness order, but amazingly sagacious and dis- 
creet. 


For what the lure of the wild is to some 
men, the lure of the bargain is to all women. 
It breaks down their barriers of resistance. 
There is a story in the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ 
about an enchanted mountain rising from the 
sea, which like a magnet drew all ships within 
its influence to dash themselves upon its rocky 
base. Just such a magnet is the bargain 
counter, drawing with irresistible force all 
shoppers—if they be women, and true women 
—toits side. They stand three deep, and make 
mad clutches over one another’s shoulders at 
crumpled shirt waists, and sweat-shop under- 
wear, and misfits of every kind and quality. 
They did not come out to buy those things. 
They do not always know what it is they are 
trying to buy. A timid little lady, struggling 
feebly on the outer circle of a bargain-seeking 
crowd in a Philadelphia department store, was 
asked by a curious observer what there was 
for sale on the counter she was striving to 
reach. ‘‘How can I tell you?’’ she whim- 
pered. ‘‘They all push me about so, I have 
not been able to find out. ’’ 

To say that shopkeepers take a base advan- 
tage of the weakness that they foster would be 
to underrate their sagacity. They know that 
goods, unsalable in regular stock, can always 
be disposed of as ‘‘bargains,’’ and that all that 
is necessary to make a thing a bargain is to 
remove it from its proper place and toss it on 
a disheveled counter somewhere in the middle 
of the store, where it impedes everyone’s 
progress. They know also that successful 
trade does not mean selling a shopper an article 
that she needs and that she is tolerably sure 
to purchase, but selling her an article that she 
does not need and that she must be tempted 
by some artifice to buy. 

‘‘Why did not Mrs. S. take that coat??? said 
@ superintendent to a saleswoman who was 
hanging up the rejected garment. 

‘*Because she did not want it, sir,’? was the 
innocent reply. 

‘*Want it!’’ retorted the indignant ‘‘head.’’ 
“Tf you are going to sell people only what 
they want, you had better go to a post office 
and sell stamps. ’’ 


“BLUE - SKY”” LAWS AGAIN. 


N several of the states where the legisla- 
tures have passed ‘‘blue-sky’’ laws to curb 
the activity of schemers who sell worthless 

securities, the courts have recently declared 
the enactments to be unconstitutional. From 
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that action many persons have got the im- 
pression that the widespread movement for the 
protection of investors has met with a serious 
reverse. That, however, is not the case. 

Although the aim of blue-sky legislation has 
been wholly praiseworthy, many of the enact- 
ments were vague in language and altogether 
too broad in scope. One result was that the 
laws put an improper restraint upon the legiti- 
mate business of reputable houses. In West 
Virginia the United States Court held that the 
blue-sky law denied the right of citizens to 
buy and to sell property, and that it imposed 
a restraint and burden on interstate commerce 
contrary to the national Constitution. 

But in revealing the weakness of the blue- 
sky legislation the courts have at the same time 
revealed certain underlying merits. Indeed, 
the real effect of the decisions has been, not so 
much to set back the movement, as to give a 
clearer understanding of the kind of law that 
will meet the need. In Florida the supreme 
court upheld the statute apparently because of 
the very significant provision ‘‘that nothing in 
the aet shall extend to any seller of stock, bond 
or other security who has purchased the same 
in good faith for value and who is the bona 
Jide owner of such stock, bond or other security 
at the time of such sale.’* Those few words 
eliminate from the law much of the unwar- 
ranted interference with private business, and 
tend to confine the application of the law to the 
get-rich-quick class of security. 

Another straw that shows how the wind is 
blowing is the recent drawing up of a ‘‘model 
statute’? by the national organizations of in- 
vestment bankers and of the state-bank super- 
visors. The aim of the statute is to provide 
full publicity and to make it possible for pros- 
ecuting officials to act promptly on any evidence 
that the law is being violated. It requires 
that-detailed information about all speculative 
offerings be filed. Deciding what securities 
shall be regarded as speculative rests in part 
with a state official, but the law applies abso- 
lutely in any case when a promoter offers more 
than a ten-per-cent return or when he asserts 
that a security will double in value. 

The model statute is likely to become the 
basis for future enactments and for revising 
laws already passed. In fact, there is every 
reason to expect that many states will eventu- 
ally have upon their statute books laws that 
provide sufficient protection against. fraud and 
that at the same time avoid any collision with 
the fundamental laws of the country. 


® & 


CERVANTES. 


T is one of the most interesting coinci- 
I deneces of literary history that Shakespeare 
and Cervantes died on the same day. 
Certainly no other date has ever brought so 
great a loss to letters as April 23, 1616; for 
the great Spaniard, like the great Englishman, 
soon burst the bonds of nationality and race, 
and for nearly three hundred years has been a 
part of the literary heritage of the whole world. 
Oddly enough, we know little about Shake- 
speare and much about the author of ‘‘Don. 
Quixote.’? What is really known—not merely 
guessed or surmised—about Shakespeare could 
be told amply on this page, but what is known 
of Cervantes would fill a portly volume of ad- 
venture and romance. A laborer, a soldier, a 
sailor, a captive to pirates, and a slave to the 
Moors in Algiers; never giving up his hope of 
rescue or his attempts at escape; spared from 
execution by a master not insensible to intre- 
pidity; ransomed by the sacrifices that his 
parents and his friends made for him—he saw 
the stream of life both at ebb and at flood, and 
traveled both with the current and against it. 
No wonder that he drew from its waters such 
wealth of experience, such knowledge of human 
nature! 

‘Don Quixote’’ is probably the most human 
piece of imaginative literature in the world. 
No other work of fiction combines in the same 
degree keen and gentle satire, sparkling com- 
edy, decorous and restrained pathos, sympa- 
thetic humanity and penetrating criticism of 
life. The kindly knight and Sancho Panza, his 
faithful squire, can hail every country as their 
own, and claim the protection of every flag. 
Well did Oliver Wendell Holmes say that no 
man could call himself educated who had not 
read ‘‘Don Quixote.’’ It is the birthplace of 
proverbs as familiar to us as our daily speech, 
and the home of wisdom that is a pait of the 
common wealth of nations. 

To us in America Cervantes comes curiously 
near through his having applied, in the years of 
his most distressing poverty, for one of four 
government positions then vacant in America. 
But he did not get it; and, in spite of his final 





success, he remained almost in penury for the 
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greater part of his life. Just before he died, 
the French embassy to Madrid reported of him 
that he was ‘‘old, a soldier, a gentleman and 
poor.’? How pathetic, in that light, is his 
own aphorism: ‘‘Proverbs are short sentences 
drawn from long experience. ’’ 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate gave up most of 
the week to discussing the Chamberlain 
army reorganization bill. By a vote of thirty- 
six to thirty-four it rejected the Lee amend- 
ment, which would have struck out the section 
authorizing a Federal volunteer force analogous 
to that recommended by President Wilson and 
former Secretary Garrison. Senator Borah 
led a movement to take out of the bill the 
provision for giving Federal pay to the National 
Guard officers and men. April 18th was set 
as the day for a final vote on the measure. —— 
The Senate rejected the Lodge amendment to 
the measure extending the tariff duty on 
sugar until May, 1920, but passed the bill 
itself. The amendment would have increased 
the present duty on coal-tar dyes.——The 
House passed a river-and-harbor bill that 
appropriated $40,000,000. 
& 


HE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.— 
The Republicans of Michigan in their 
presidential primary election chose delegates 
to the Chicago convention, who are instructed 
to vote for Henry Ford as a candidate for 
President. In the Wisconsin primaries, Sen- 
ator La Follette has a bare majority of the 
delegates—fifteen. The eleven who are anti- 
La Follette are uninstructed.——The Indiana 
primaries were carried by former Vice Presi- 
dent Fairbanks, and the Dlinois primaries by 
Senator Sherman.—— The Republican national 
committee has chosen Senator Harding of 
Ohio to act as temporary chairman of the 
national convention. ——Colonel Roosevelt has 
at last let it be known that in certain contin- 
gencies he would accept the Republican nom- 
ination.—— Seventy leading Republicans of 
New York have united in an address to the 
party urging the nomination of Elihu Root. 
® 
ICARAGUA TREATY.— The Nicara- 
guan Congress has ratified the treaty with 
this country by which the United States gets 
an exclusive option on the Nicaraguan Canal 
route and naval bases in Fonseca Bay. 
a 
UBMARINE WARFARE.—The German 
government replied to the inquiries of our 
government concerning the destruction of the 
Channel steamer Sussex and the steamers 
Englishman, Eagle Point, Manchester Engi- 
neer and Berwindvale on April 10th. The 
reply declared that the Englishman, Berwind- 
vale and Eagle Point were sunk by German 
submarines, but only after they had refused 
to lay to when a warning shot was fired across 
their bows. It denied the attack on the Sussez, 
although it admitted an attack on an unknown 
steamer in the Channel, which the submarine 





commander took for a mine layer. The gov- 
ernment at Washington has also received the | 
report of the American naval attachés at Paris | 
and London who examined the hull of the | 
Sussex. That report has not been made public. | 
& 
IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY.—On 
April 12th, four men, Becker, Bode, Von 
Kleist and Wolpert, all except Van Kleist 
employees of German steamship lines in New 
York, were arrested on the charge of placing 
bombs in ships sailing from New York to 
England and France. 
e 
EXICO.— Villa continued to keep just 
out of the reach of the American troops. 
According to the reports of the airmen, who 
are of great assistance in picking up his trail, 
he was in Satevo April 7th, still traveling 
southward in the direction of Parral, which is 
more than three hundred miles from the border. 
The report that he was wounded in the hip 
at Guerrero was confirmed, and it was added 
that he was journeying on a litter guarded by 
a hundred of his best troops. One report from 
Chihuahua had it that he had died of his 
wound. Colonel Brown, with the 10th Cavalry, 
is in command of the American advance. There 
was great difficulty in provisioning the expe- 
dition over the long and thinly drawn line of 
communication, because, in spite of hopeful | 
reports some weeks ago, the Carranza govern- 
ment has not yet permitted the United States 
to send supplies over the Mexican railways. 
—General Salazar, a former adherent of 
Huerta, has raised the standard of revolt in 
northern Mexico. In his pronunciamiento he 
assailed Carranza for permitting Americans to 
‘invade the soil of Mexico. ’’ 
& 
RIZE COURT RULING.— The British 
Privy Council has ruled that an appeal 
may be taken from the British Prize Court 
decision that sustained the seizure on behalf | 
of the Crown of a cargo of copper from the | 
steamship Samora, sailing from New York | 








fuller hearing of such cases without resorting 
to the tedious and unsatisfactory processes of 
diplomacy. e 

HINA.—On April 6th, according to dis- 

patches from Shanghai, a conference of 
the leading men of the great province of 
Kwangtung, of which Canton is the capital, 
declared the independence of the province. 
The governor, Lung Chi-kuang, is in sympa- 
thy with the movement. The occurrence shows 
that Yuan Shih-kai’s renunciation of the 
throne has not conciliated his enemies in 
southern China. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From April 6th to April 12th.) 

The German thrust at Verdun continued to 
menace the French positions northeast and 
northwest of the city. The most determined 
efforts were made west of the Meuse, on the 
salient at Bethincourt, which, by projecting 
into the German lines, prevented them from 
making a direct assault on the important crest 
of Dead Man’s Hill. Little by little the Ger- 
man attacks ate away the sides of the French 
salient. On April 6th, they took the village 
of Haucourt in a night attack, and that success 
made it necessary for the French to evacuate 
Bethincourt and straighten their line from 
Avocourt wood to Dead Man’s Hill. That 
means the surrender of half a mile to the 
Germans. 

East of the Meuse the advantage was on the 
whole with the French, who by some sharp 
attacks dislodged the Germans from positions 
hardly won in the forest above Vaux. Follow- 
ing the retreat from Bethincourt, the crown 


| prince ordered a general attack along the whole 


line from Avocourt to Eix. It was pushed 
with vigor, especially in the region of Dead 
Man’s Hill, on which the Germans got a foot- 
ing in the French trenches by a tremendous 
night attack. 

News from Asia Minor was vague. Petro- 
grad asserted that operations were in progress 
against Trebizond and that the Russian forces 
were less than twenty miles from the city. It 
added that the Russian advance was in the 
Diarbekr region. That is not far from the 
Mesopotamian plain and the city is an impor- 
tant link in the northern line of communication 
between the eastern and western parts of the 
empire. What strength the Russians are in 
the dispatches did not disclose. 

General Gorringe, who has succeeded General 
Aylmer in command of the British relief ex- 
pedition in Mesopotamia, carried the Turkish 
intrenched positions at Umm el Henna on the 
morning of April 5th and those at Felahie 
that evening. The success is an important 
one, but all attempts to push it further by 
dislodging the Turks from their next strong 
position at Sannayyat failed, partly on account 
of the floods along the Tigris. 

There was fighting at various points in 
Flanders, especially at St. Eloi, where the 





THE RESULT OF ARTILLERY FIRE 
NEAR VERDUN. 


Germans retook the craters the British had 
won and then had some of them taken away 
again. Elsewhere in the west the artillery 
was chiefly active. 

The spring floods have made further fighting 
along the Russian front impossible on a large 
scale. Desultory attacks were reported by 
both sides. The same thing is true of the 
Italian front, where melting snow hampered 
all mountain operations. 

Every day brought the report of more mer- 
chant vessels sunk or damaged. Two were 
reported on April 6th, four on April 7th, four 
on April 8th, three on April 9th, and so on. 
Most of them were British or French, but 
two were Danish, and one Dutch. It was de- 
clared in Parliament by a member from Liver- 
pool that British vessels aggregating three 
million tons have been destroyed since the war 


| began. One hundred and eighty-one thousand 


tons of British and French shipping have been 
destroyed by submarines since March 1st. 

On April 6th, the Reichstag passed the budg- 
ets of the Chancellor’s and the foreign office, 
and adopted a resolution indorsing the prose- 
cution of the submarine warfare. 

Lord Robert Cecil replied in the British 
Parliament to the recent speech of Chancellor 
Bethmann Hollweg. He declared that peace 
eould never be made on the terms the Chan- 
cellor suggested. Mr. Asquith a few days 
later repeated that declaration. 

The British government detained all the 
| mails on board the Danish steamer Frederick 
VIII, which has been taken into Kirkwall, 
and took them to London, in order to permit 


to Stockholm. The decision is believed to be | the authorities to search the parcel-post pack- 
important, since it makes it possible to get a | ages for contraband coming from Germany. 
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Loose Treads—By 
our Rubber Rivets. 
Puncture and Skid- 
ding—By our Double- 
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Comfort Tires, 
Protected Against Blow-out 


(OODYEAR Cord Tires ride 
with utmost comfort. Their 
great oversize combines the 
added cushion of an increased 
air-volume with the natural liveliness 
of Goodyear cord construction. 


They are protected from stone- 
bruise and blow-out because they are 
built of flexible cords without cross- 


go eerceren gil weave, so that they yield to impact 
On-air Cure. with road obstructions. 


Goodyear Cord users find these 
advantages, and the long mileage due 
to the character of the tire, worth far 
more than the difference in price. 














Ask the nearest Good. 


and Q. D. Clincher oe 
gasoline and electric 
cars. 





GOOD WORK 
PROPER FOOD MAKES MARVELOUS CHANGES. 


Providence is sometimes credited with directing 
the footsteps by so simple a way as the reading of 
a food advertisement. 
| A lady in Missouri writes, “I was compelled to 
| retire from my school teaching because I was 
| broken down with nervous prostration. 





_| “I suffered agony in my back and was in a 


| dreadfully nervous condition, irritable, with a dull, 
heavy headache continually, had no appetite and 
could seareely digest anything. I was unable to 
remember what I read and was, of course, unfit 
for my work. 

“One day, as if by providence, I read the testi- 
monial of a lady whose symptoms were much the 
same as mine, and she told of how Grape-Nuts 
food had helped her, so I concluded to try it. 

“I began with Grape-Nuts, a little fruit, and a 
cup of Postum. I steadily improved in both body 
and mind. Grape-Nuts has done more for me 
than all the medicine I have ever taken. I am 
now well again and able to do anything necessary 
in my work. 

“My mind is clearer and my body stronger than 
ever before.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. .Thgy are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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“THAT’S THE WAY” 
With a Leedawl you can al 
tell the right direction to take 
the shortest way home. 





pass, The Sign Post of the World.” 
Izyler Instrument Companies Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers Scientific Instruments of Superiority. 


= BICYCLES | 


NEW offers on handsome, easy 
pet. —, superbly built bicy- 

cles. At prices that will prove a 

complete surprise to you. 

Write for our New Bicycle Boox. 
Learn for yourself what a splendid ma- 
ine you can get for as little as 
Beers bicycle guaranteed by us. 
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When the pesky shade won’t work 


You can be sure it is mot a Hartshorn Shade 
Roller. Hartshorn Improved Rollers move 
quietly and smoothly at a touch, and stay 
right where you leave them. Cost a few cents 


and learn why it pays to look, when buying shade rollers, 
for this signature: 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


oh, how much better! 


Valuable book “How to Get the Best Service 
from your Shade Rollers.” Send for it today 


STEWART HARTSHORN cn 
E. Newark, N. J. 
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JOHN 
TOWN SEND 
TROWBRIDGE 


February 12,1916 
@y Abbie Farwell Brown 


ye of youth! How many years, 

Since first we felt the story-spell, 

Your name has thrilled the childish ears 
That knew your magic well. 


Dear noble head of snowy hair, 

Face with the sunglow; keen, kind eyes; 
Presence erect and debonair, 

Heart generous and wise. 


No more our Poet walks the land! 
Your mellow voice no more is heard. 

Oh, for the warm clasp of your hand, 
The friendly, precious word! 


But in the hearts whose love you share, 
In countless friends you never met, 

In the world’s childhood everywhere 
Your life is singing yet. 


Your merry quips; your thought’s pure gold, 
Your knightly quest and champion cry; 

The songs you sang, the tales you told— 
Their echoes do not die. 


They make a part of what we are, 
Of all the best we think and do. 

The land you loved is better far 
Because her youth loved you! 
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“CANDLES OF THE LORD.” 

URING the first three years of the exist- 

ence of the Kenton Place church there 

; were many times when discouraged 

workers exclaimed, “If it weren’t for 

Mrs. Taylor I believe we should all 

give up!” When, therefore, the news 

came that Mrs. Taylor had met with an accident 

that would make her a lifelong invalid, people 

looked at one another in consternation. They won- 

dered how they could get along without her. Only 

the pastor was undismayed. “We shall not get 

along without her,” he said quietly. Nor did they. 

Out from the sick room went an inspiration the 
church had never known before. 

One day a woman who had been calling upon 
the invalid lingered wistfully. ‘I wish you would 
tell me your secret,” she said. ‘Oh, I know there 
is the Bible, but sometimes that seems so long ago 
and so faraway. Was there nothing nearer?” 

Mrs. Taylor smiled. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘“‘you are right. There is 
a ‘candle of the Lord,’ although I do not even 
know her name nor where she lives. Six or eight 
years ago, when calling at a friend’s, I found 
another caller before me. I cannot remember 
how the conversation led up to it, but presently 
the other visitor told about a woman who had been 
an inspiration in her life. She was a little city 
school-teacher who supported an invalid mother 
and younger sister on a salary of seven hundred 
dollars. Think of supporting three people in a 
eity on seven hundred dollars! Yet the woman 
who told of it said that the teacher was the sunniest 
creature she had ever known. 

“I was feeling very poor just then; I was trying 
to save enough for the children’s education, and I 
had been growing irritable and nervous under the 
strain. The little school-teacher revealed me to 
myself; I saw that it was I who was narrow and 
poor, not my circumstances—that I needed a larger 
self, not an easier life. I took the little school- 
teacher’s lesson to heart. I failed a thousand 
times, but when I thought of her I was ashamed 
to give up. In every emergency of my life her 
courage has kept mine kindled. If she could so 
help one of whom she had never heard, could not 
God still use my life, even when it was set aside? 
The candle’s duty is to burn, that is all. It does 
not need to know why God wants it.” 

“And she never knew!” the visitor exclaimed. 

The invalid smiled brightly. “She will some 
day,” she answered. “God will tell her.” 

ee © 
INVESTING IN FAILURES. 

OST of us, when we invest money, try to 
assure ourselves that the mark “suc- 
cess” is on the project we are consid- 
ering. It is a very unusual person 
who deliberately invests in failures. 

In Chicago, however, there is a 
certain rich man whose pet extravagance is 
spending money on human failures, branded and 
stamped as such by public opinion. 

One day, while he was visiting a penitentiary, 
the superintendent led him into one of the work- 
rooms that was filled with boys. He asked, “Who 
is the worst boy here?” 

“That’s easy,” replied the superintendent. 
“Over there in front of the machine—the dark 
boy.” 

The rich man slowly walked toward the boy, 
watching him closely all the time. He was per- 
haps sixteen years old, but he looked older. He 
was working with sullen indifference, with a 
smouldering defiance glowing in his eyes. 

‘*How’s your work coming, my boy?” the visitor 
asked. “Any counts against you?” 

The boy cursed under his breath, and, except for 
a surly glance, ignored the question. 

“Once, when I was a boy in school,” went on 
the rich man, “I found that my ‘tardy’ marks were 
increasing to such an extent that to make them up 
meant staying after school one hour every night 
for three weeks! It happened to be just at the 
season when I wanted to go fishing, and it was 
the bitterest pill I ever swallowed. But it taught 
me this, that it pays to act decently.” 

The boy swore again, and said, “It’s easy to 
talk, but I got one hundred and sixty counts 
against me.” 

“Well, start in now and be sensible and work 
them off. You’ll get out all the sooner.” 

‘‘What to? There’s nothing for me!” 

“Show me you have the real stuff in you! Make 
up the marks against you and get out of here. 
Then come to me, and I’ll stand back of you.” 

The boy broke into a short, incredulous laugh 
that died abruptly when he met the look in the 
keen, kind eyes bent on him. The rich man wrote 
on a card and gave it to the boy. “Come to me 
and send up this card, and I’ll help you,” he said. 

The boy said nothing. He pocketed the card 
and went on with his work. The next week, how- 
ever, a soiled, ill-written letter reached the office 
of the rich man. The boy had considered the 
advice and was about to take it. The rich man’s 








reply was, ‘Talk less and do more!” The next 
week a postal card came from the boy, bearing 
the words, “Worked off ten counts.” 

That was the beginning; and when the boy’s 
term at the penitentiary expired, the rich man kept 
his promise and gave the lad a chance. 

The boy returned to his father, who kept a small 
shop in a district that, in the course of the growth 
of the city, had degenerated, and where the gang 
spirit prevailed to an appalling degree. The boy 
was a natural leader, and when he returned to his 
old haunts the gang welcomed him back with en- 
thusiasm. Their meeting place was an old barn 
back of the shop of the boy’s father. The father, 
fearful that his son would slip back into bad ways, 
hastened to bear his anxiety to his son’s bene- 
factor. 

The rich man called the boy to him and asked 
him why he was associating with the gang. The 
boy said, ‘I thought I could keep ’em off the 
streets, and so we’ve got an athletic club!” 

So the rich man made another investment, and 
fitted up the barn as a boys’ club. 

That was several years ago, and the boy is now 
aman, a good citizen, and on the road to success, 
His club is flourishing, and its very 
presence safeguards the district. 

You will say that, after all, the 
investment was not in a failure; 





before. There were horse tracks, too, and both 
men were convinced that they were dealing with 
a cattle thief. But after following the trail for a 
mile or more, the ranger said that he could not 
understand why the tracks wandered so aimlessly 
through drifts and snow piles. No cattleman 
would drive a bunch of cattle so awkwardly. 

Soon after, the trail entered another grove and 
was lost, but the ranger finally found it, leading 
north. He asserted that it would surely lead to 
Roundhole, a small, inclosed alpine valley of 
which Wright was ignorant. After riding steadily 
for about an hour, the ranger pointed out to his 
companion a narrow cleft in a towering cliff. It 
was the entrance to Roundhole, a gap twelve feet 
wide that ran through the rocky rampart for about 
thirty-five rods. The trail led through it. 

The ranger warned Wright to be ready to shoot, 
but not to do so until he gave the word. Then 
he rode on ahead slowly. In a few moments he 
beckoned to Wright to join him, and then pointed 
out all the missing cattle grazing peacefully within 
the sheltered valley. 

The two men cautiously advanced into the valley, 
but they saw no signs of the presence of human 


PAPA TO THE RESCUE. 





that the very ability which gave 
the rich man his wealth helped 
him to discover in the boy potential 
achievement. Ask the boy for his 
opinion. Here it is: 

“When Mr. B. took that long 
chance on me and showed me he 
believed in me, I just couldn’t go 
on being so rotten. He made me 
ashamed of myself, and I just had 
to make good to prove that I was 
worth his investment!” 
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MARTHA’S SECRET. 


ARTHA WASHINGTON 
seems to have been fond of 
ceremony and to have had 








in a voice hus’ with disappointment I said, 
‘Here, Dot, you, .. I don’t mind, and you can 
tell me about it wnen you come out.’ 

“My sister protested, but finally went. In five 
minutes she was back. I was all eagerness to 
hear every detail. 

“**How was he? How was he, Dot? What did 
he look like? Does he really, truly look like a 
dog? Tell me, quick!’ 

“Dot gazed at me and her lips quivered. ‘O 
Jack,’ she said, ‘when I got in I was so scared I 
couldn’t look at him!’” 

*® & 


MR. PEASLEE ON CANES AND 
CARPETS. 


R. Peaslee, lately returned from a visit to 
M the city, proudly displayed a new cane, 
brave with hammered silver. 

**How does that piece of wood look t’ ye, Hyne?” 
he demanded happily. “And them silver dewdads, 
too!” Mr. Hyne glanced at the stick sidewise but 
offered no audible comment. 

““My nephew gin it to me,” Mr. Peaslee went on 
complacently. “He fetched home 
two of ’em one night, and he says 
to me, ‘There they be,’ s’he; ‘take 
ary one you’re a-mind to.” 











“Hunh!” grunted the deacon. 

Mr. Peaslee glanced at his friend, 
and presently a smile of under- 
standing spread over his face. 

‘You kinder remind me, Hyne,” 
he began, “of Jim Willett’s wife 
when he bought her a new settin’- 
room carpet.” 

The deacon looked up, clearly 
suspicious of what was coming. “I 
don’t know Jim Willett, nor his 
wife, either,” he observed. 

“Wal,” Caleb replied cheerfully, 
“you'll know suthin’ ’bout ’em in 
a minute if you’ll quit fidgetin’ and 
listen. Jimand his wife lived over 
on the Spruce Knoll road, but he 
moved away b’fore you come to 
town to live. Fr’m the time Jim 
married her she never was suited 





a considerable sense of personal 
dignity. Among the few intimate 1. 
anecdotes of her that have come 
down to us is the story that Mr. 


‘“*Papa! papa! Here’s the wolf!’’ 


teeth, son.”’ 





Paul Leland Haworth tells in 
“George Washington: Farmer” 
of an occasion that must have con- 
siderably outraged that sense of 
dignity. 

A daughter of Augustine Wash- 
ington, who when twelve years of 
age spent several weeks at Mount 
Vernon, related, when an old 
woman, that every morning pre- 
cisely at eleven o’clock the mis- 
tress of the mansion expected her ° 
company to assemble in the draw- 
ing-room, where she greeted them 
with much formality, and kept 
them an hour on their good behav- 
ior. When the clock struck twelve, 
she would rise and ascend to her 
chamber, and at one precisely she 
would return, followed by a black 
servant carrying an immense bowl 
of punch, of which the guests par- 
took before dinner. 

Some of the younger girls were 
curious to discover what it was her 
“ladyship” did upstairs; so they slipped out from 
the drawing-room, crept upstairs and hid under 
her bed. Presently Lady Washington entered and 
took her seat before a table. A manservant then 
brought a large bowl, also lemons, sugar, spices 
and rum, with which she proceeded to prepare the 
punch, The young people under the bed thereupon 
fell to giggling until finally she became aware of 
their presence. Much offended, or at least pre- 
tending to be, she ordered them from the room. 
They retired in so much haste that one of them fell 
on the stairway and broke her arm. 

According to another story, Nelly Custis, Miss 
Dandridge and some other girls who were visiting 
Nelly, came down to breakfast one morning in dis- 
habille and with their hair done up in curl papers. 
Mrs. Washington did not rebuke them, and the 
meal proceeded quietly until the announcement 
was made that some French officers of rank and 
young Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who was inter- 
ested in Miss Custis, had driven up. Thereupon 
the foolish virgins sprang up to leave the room in 
order to make more conventional toilets. But Mrs. 
Washington forbade them to do so, and said that a 
costume good enough for them to wear before 
General Washington was good enough for any 
guest of his. 

® & 


THE CAPTURE OF CHICO. 


EVERAL years ago Thompson Wright, a 

young ranchman from Illinois, took up a 

desert claim near one of the large national 
forest reserves in Colorado, and obtained permis- 
sion from the government to run a small bunch of 
cattle in the forest. 

Wright built himself a small cabin, fenced some 
of his land and started on a cattle shed, when mis- 
fortune began to mock him. To begin with, the 
best horse of his team was lost. Wright never 
found the slightest trace of it. One day, late in 
October, he missed four animals from his herd. 
At first he suspected wild animals, but, finding no 
traces of them, he made up his mind that he was 
the victim of “rustlers.” A week later three more 
animals were missing. A light snow had fallen 
and Wright was able to trace the path of the strays 
for over a mile, when it entered a dense thicket 
and was lost. He also discovered the tracks of an 
unshod horse circling the spot where the cattle 
had rested the night before, and the hoofprints 
followed the trail into the thicket. 

Wright returned to his cabin disheartened. The 
loss of seven head of cattle within two weeks 
was hard to bear. But Wright had no liking for 
shooting affairs and no training in the art of track- 
ing. He could ride, but he lacked endurance in 
the saddle. He made up his mind sadly that he 
must sit still and see his whole herd stolen one by 
one. 

The next week he lost eight cows and several 
ealves; and in desperation he went to the forest 
ranger and told him his story. The ranger volun- 
teered to help him clear up the mystery, and the 
two men returned to the ranch. The next morn- 
ing they set out. When they reached the feeding 
grounds, all the herd except three cows and a 
yearling steer had vanished. ‘ 

The ranger began a minute search of the imme- 
diate vicinity. He found tracks in the snow lead- 
ing in the same direction that Wright had followed 





3. ‘Hang on tight, now. Here weare 
at the end of our journey.’’ 





2. ‘“*Take the rope between your 


with the place where they hap- 

pened to be livin’, and she kep’ him 

movin’ fr’m one place to another. 
“She was the naggin’ kind, and 














her face and temper was both as 
thin as a case knife. If she ever 
had a good word to say for Jim, I 
never heard her say it. I never 
knew her to agree with him nor 
allow that his jedgment was wuth 
anything. 

“This time Jim had been to the 
city with a load of truck, and 
suthin’ put it into his head to buy 
a new settin’-room carpet. His 
wife’d been more crabbed’n com- 
mon lately, and he jealoused if he 
didn’t fetch her suthin’ from the 
city she might be even wuss. 

“So when he got home, after 
he’d put up his hoss, he took the 
roll of carpet under his arm and 
went into the house with it. Mis’ 
Willett was in the settin’ room, 





beings. They did see a spirited little sorrel horse, 
however, standing guard over the cattle. A great 
light at last broke upon the ranger. The horse 
was the cattle thief! 

Wright rode back to guard the entrance while 
the ranger tried to rope the little sorrel. It wasa 
long, hard chase, but the ranger’s skill proved too 
much for the little sorrel’s endurance. 

Wright still owns the pony, although he owns 
an automobile now also, and a big, prosperous 
cattle ranch not far from his original location. 
The ranger says that Chico must have been trained 
as a cow pony by some rancher, and having broken 
away from his master, sought security and occupa- 
tion within the boundaries of Pike Nationa! Forest. 


* & 


ANIMAL SWIMMERS. 


EARLY all animals are better swimmers 
than man, and take to the water naturally, 
whereas man must learn to keep afloat and 

to propel himself. Harper’s Weekly tells of the 
feats of rhinoceros, elk and deer; but of all swim- 
mers of all climes, the best, although not the 
swiftest, is the polar bear, who passes half his 
time in the water, swimming and diving. 

His swimming power is wonderful, and it is to 
be remembered that the water in the regions he 
frequents is invariably cold, and that cold water is 
ordinarily very discouraging toaswimmer. There 
are bears that can swim thirty miles or more with- 
out especial effort. 

One of the swiftest of swimming animals is the 
squirrel. A sportsman on one occasion, having 
a young squirrel that had never seen water, wanted 
to see if it could swim, and took it with him in a 
rowboat to the centre of the lake. When the 
squirrel was put into the water it turned toward 
the bank, head and paws above the water, back 
and tail underneath it, and began to swim so rapidly 
that the man had hard work to recover it when it 
reached the shallow water near the land. It is 
said that even nonaquatic birds will swim like 
ducks if anyone attempts to drown them. 
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THE USELESS SACRIFICE. 


‘WwW HEARD a cynic talking on the futility of 
self-sacrifice the other night,” said a lawyer 
whom the New York Times quotes. ‘I didn’t 

agree with his conclusions, but his theme recalled 

an incident in my youth. 

“When I was a youngster the ‘Dog-Faced Boy’ 
was in his prime. We lived in the county seat of 
an upstate county. My only sister—always my 
great pet—and I were intensely excited when we 
heard that the lad with the canine countenance 
was to come to our town. We had saved up all 
our pennies, and on counting them found that we 
had just twenty-five. We calculated that the ad- 
mission fee would be ten cents, and that we should 
have a nickel over for candy. 

‘Well, the boy arrived, and we went to the tent 
where he was being displayed. To our horror, the 
admission was twenty-five cents. We puzzled 
long, but the tragic conclusion was always the 
same—only one of us could goin. So, with tender 
fingers, I drew forth the twenty-five pennies, and 


4. ** You didn’t expect to see me, did 
you, you old scoundrel ?”’ 
—Benjamin Rabier. 





and one of the neighbors with 
her. She sort of sniffed when Jim 
come in. 

“*What’ve you got in that gret 
bundle?’ said she. 

“So Jim unrolled the carpet and spread it out, 
and fr’m what the neighbor told me afterwards it 
was a han’some piece of weavin’. The neighbor 
woman went to carryin’ on ’bout how pretty it 
was, and all that; but Mis’ Willett never made a 
yip, with her mouth drawed down at the corners 
and trottin’ her foot a little. She must have 
acted, I sh’d jedge,’”’ said Mr. Peaslee slyly, “a 
good deal as you did when I was a-showin’ you 
my cane a spell back”; and Mr. Hyne grinned 
wryly. 

“Wal, anyway,” Caleb went on, “Jim saw she 
wasn’t goin’ to speak, so he made the mistake of 
sayin’ suthin’ himself. 

“*There was two of them carpets for the same 
price,’ he says, shiftin’ from one foot to the 
other, tryin’ to make things pass off pleasant, 
‘but this one seemed the better one to me, so I 
took it.’ 

“Wal, that was ’nough for Mis’ Willett, and she 
turned on him with her eyes fairly snappin’. 

“*Do you mean to stand there and tell me, you 
witless critter,’ she snapped out, ‘that you had a 
chance to choose betwixt them two carpets and 
then went and fetched home this thing, when you 
orter known I’d liked the other one twice as well? 
There,’ she says, turnin’ to the neighbor woman, 
‘now you ¢’n see some of the things I have to put 
up with fr’m that man. No more jedgment than a 
child!’ And the neighbor had hard work to keep 
fr’m laughin’ right in her face. 

“Now, Hyne,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “I’m goin’ 
to ask you again what you think of my cane.” 

The deacon flushed consciously. “I guess you 
picked the handsomest one, Caleb,” he said. “I 
shouldn’t say there was a mite of doubt ’bout it!” 


*® © 


WHY HE RESEMBLED HIS PARENTS. 


BACHELOR friend of the young couple was 
being entertained at dinner, and during the 
evening he was presented by the proud 

mother to her infant son. , 

“Now, Fred, which of us do you think he is 
like?” she asked gayly, holding up the baby for 
inspection. 

The guest viewed the tiny mite for a moment as 
he replied, “Weil, of course intelligence has not 
really dawned in his countenance yet, but he’s 
wonderfully like both of you!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Breach, reach, each, ache. 11. Meat, eat, 
tea. 111. Grasp, rasp, asp. 


2. 1. Shake, spear—Shakespeare. 11. Thou, 


sand—thousand. 111. State, room—stateroom. Iv. 
E, a, 8, t, e, r—Easter. 
4, 














3. 1. A broom. 
G E 4 punaen: 1. 
outh. 

vo * “ 5. Fourth of 

AWARE July. 
6. 1. Garland. 

wll Riles tna I 1. Warner. 

c REA M ¥ acmen, a, 
ra omb, um- 
he t ufo] , brella, Nathan, 
Cook, lead, Etna— 
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ORAWN BY MARY LOUISE BAKER 


ABIJAH AND HIS FIDDLE. 
By John Clair Minot. 


Oh, B. Abijah Biddle, 
He rambled out at noon; 
And he took along his fiddle 
To play a little tune. 


Close by the fragrant meadow, 
Beside the ancient stile, 

He found a cooling shadow, 
And tarried there a while. 


The longer that he lingered 
The harder 'twas to go, 

As lovingly he fingered 
His fiddle and his bow. 


At length, with glance beguiling, 
He gazed up in the tree. 

“Tl play,” he mused, a-smiling, 
‘My favorite fantasy.”’ 


Then, mercy! Such a creaking 
Of frightened fiddlestrings! 
Such squalling and such squeaking 
As only torture brings! 


First came the dog, Elijah, 
With sadly drooping tail, 
And stood before Abijah 
And matched the fiddle’s wail. 








WHEN BETTY KICKED 
THE RUG. 


By Marion Hallowell. 


HAT a horrid, rainy day it is!’’ 

pouted Betty. Then she kicked the 

rug in front of the fireplace. 
The rug did not fee) that it ought to be 
punished for what was not its fault, and so it 
tried to slip along the smooth floor out of 
Betty’s way. It slipped so quickly and so far 
that Betty slipped, too; and, to save herself 
from falling, she thrust out her hand. 

The hand hit a tall vase that was standing 
on the centre table, and the vase fell—crash !|— 
to the floor. It struck just beside Tiger, who 
was having a peaceful nap beside the fire. 

Tiger jumped up with a startled bark, and 
dashed from the room into the kitchen. The 
back door was open, and Tiger ran through it 
just in time to upset the grocer’s boy, who 
was coming in with a big basket on his arm. 

The boy and the basket went down together 
in a heap, and the boy shouted so loudly that 
he frightened the horse attached to his delivery 
wagon. The horse ran out of the yard into 


Then came the mouser, Billy, 
And the woolly cosset sheep; 
And quickly, willy-nilly, 
They both began to weep. 


The louder wailed the fiddle 
The louder wailed the three 
At B. Abijah Biddle 
And his favorite fantasy. 


Such soughing and such sighing, 
Such big and briny tears! 
Such choruses of crying 
One very seldom hears! 


And then the sheriff madly 
Came dashing down the way; 
He stared a moment sadly, 
Then drove them all away. 


ihe OANA ANA 


the road, and basket after basket tumbled from 
the wagon to the muddy ground. 

The runaway horse frightened a pair of 
| horses that were hauling a big dray loaded 
| with lumber. The two horses turned sharply 
and upset the load just as it was on the railway 
crossing. While men ran from all directions 
to get the overturned dray and the tangled pile 
of lumber from the track, a train had to wait 
in the station near by, and a hundred passen- 
gers fretted at the delay and wondered what 
had caused the trouble. 

They little knew that a pouting girl in a 
house beyond the village had caused it all, 
just by one kick at an innocent rug! 

They blamed the man who had been driving 
| the load of lumber. The driver blamed the 
| grocer—and so did the persons who did not 
| get the groceries they had ordered. ‘The grocer 

blamed his boy. The boy blamed ‘Tiger. 
Tiger, being only a dog, did not blame the 
vase that had frightened him, but went back 
to the corner by the fireplace, and lay down to 
have another nap. And the vase, being broken 
into pieces, could not very well blame Betty. 

And what of Betty? It was a sorry and 
frightened little girl that rushed to the door 
and saw what happened—a very sober and 
saddened little girl that crept back to pick up 
the pieces of tle vase and to talk it over with 
her mother. 

‘*T’ll never kick the rug again,’’ she prom- 
ised. 

‘*But it was the pout that really made all 
the trouble,’’? said her mother. ‘‘The next 
time you feel a pout coming, just make a smile 
come in place of it, and see what a difference 
it will make in everything that happens. ’’ 
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One white la-dy duck,Moth-er - ly and trim, Eight lit - tle 
One ver-y _ grave duck Swimming off a - lone, One lit - tle 
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white duck Stand-ing on a stone. 
oth-er duck? Whatis he a-bout? 
can-not swim,He’s very dear to me. 
precious duck, Here on mother’s lap. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
paper for all the family. 


THE 

trated weekly 

iG subscription price is 

ineluding postage prepai 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and 

countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for the 1, Companion when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office ‘Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


caters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


2.00 a year, in advance, 
to any address in the 
.00 to foreign 

fice, Boston, 








HEMOPTYSIS. 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
HIS hard word is made up of two Greek 
words, one meaning “blood” and the 
other ‘‘to spit’; physicians use it to 
denote bleeding from the lungs or the 
bronchial tubes. People are generally 
much disturbed by the appearance of 
the symptom, because they have learned to asso- 
ciate it with tuberculosis. It is true that the spit- 
ting of blood is often—it might even be right to 
say generally—a sign of tuberculosis; but there 
are other causes, and it may save some one much 
anguish of mind to know of them. 

Some people suffer from hemoptysis whenever 
they move to a very high altitude. In that case it 
is caused by the increase of blood pressure, and 
those who are thus afflicted when they live on very 
high land ought to regard the symptom as a hint 
to seek a lower altitude, where they will be more 
comfortable and safer. 

In some acute disorders there is often raising of 
blood. In pneumonia it is so common that it is 
one of the characteristic symptoms of that disease, 
and the physician and the nurse always expect it to 
appear. It may also occur in smallpox, or in any 
of the acute fevers. Some types of heart disease 
are accompanied by congested lungs, and there- 
fore by occasional spitting of blood. Indeed, the 
form of heart trouble that attacks the left, or 
mitral, valve is, next to tuberculosis, the most 
common cause of hemoptysis. Sometimes an ab- 
scess on the lungs or in the bronchial tubes will 
cause traces of blood to appear in the sputum. 

The amount of blood lost in hemoptysis varies 
from a mere trace in the sputum up to an amount 
so large that the patient loses consciousness. It 
may be bright red, or almost black, or of the color 
of iron rust. In pneumonia the rusty color is 
usual, whereas in tuberculous hemoptysis the 
blood is almost always bright red. In tuberculosis 
the raising of blood may occur very early, while the 
patient has all the appearance of perfect health, 
and can truthfully say he has never been ill in his 
life. That is the time to have the diagnosis made, 
because there is still a good basis of flesh and 
strength with which to fight the disease. The spu- 
tum in such a case should be examined immedi- 
ately. A few weeks of delay and uncertainty 
may endanger or destroy the patient’s chance of 
recovery. 














TOO RESPONSIBLE. 


HY, Tina Telford,” cried Betty us 
she tossed her wraps on the bed and 
glanced round the flowery, bowery 
little chamber, “what a perfectly 
charming room!” 

“Oh, do you really like it? But, 
Betty dear, I was so busy over the new chintz and 
the curtains I forgot to ask the boys to move in 
the wardrobe from the L room. And now they’ve 
gone to camp, and that closet is so small! You’ll 
be dreadfully crowded.” 

“Nonsense! Just let me keep my trunk in the 
entry there, under the end window, for wraps and 
extras, and there’ll be all the room I want,” said 
Betty gayly. 

“But 1 ought to have remembered,” repeated 
Tina. ‘It’s sweet of you not to mind, but —”’ 

“There aren’t any ‘buts,’ you old goose,” Betty 
interrupted. “Everything’s just right.” 

Later in the day the two sat gossiping cosily of 
college days, with little Tina between them, con- 
tentedly silent, with a half-gnawed cooky in one 
hand, a whole one in the other, and her mouth 
fuller than convention approves. 

“That absurd fat cherub of yours,” observed 
Betty suddenly, “clings tight to that extra cooky 
and never lets go an instant, even when she needs 
her left hand to help hold her mug. Is she afraid 
I'll steal it,do you suppose? Greedy little rogue!” 

“Oh, no!” Tina’s brows drew into worried 
lines. “It’s just a habit. She’s always wanted 
two of everything, one in each hand. She’s looked 
so cunning, with her fat fists full, that we’ve let it 
go. Really, I blame myself —”’ 

“I was admiring your daughter, not criticizing 
your discipline,” protested Betty. 

“IT know; but all the same your noticing reminds 
me that it’s a duty I’ve neglected,” said Tina with 
conviction. ‘‘I’ll begin to-morrow.” 

Betty opened her mouth impetuously, and shut 
it again deliberately. She did so several times 
during the next few days. Only at the close of 
her visit did the unspoken thought find utterance. 
She had caught cold, and Tina was hovering sym- 
pathetically about her bed with extra blankets, 
hot-water bottles and potash lozenges. 

“You poor dear! And it’s all my fault!” she 
cried. “I knew perfectly well when we started 
there’d be a sea turn. I ought to have insisted on 
your carrying your sweater.” 

“T had my coat,” whispered Betty huskily, “and 
no one could guess it was going to drep fifteen 
degrees in five minutes.” 

“T could! I ought! I know the north shore, 
and you don’t. I shall never forgive myself; it 
would serve me right if you had pneumonia!” 

“Well, it wouldn’t me!’’ croaked Betty with 
spirit. “This is only a chill and sore throat.” 

“Yes, and your poor throat weak ever since you 
had that horrid quinsy, and meant to have your 























tonsils removed, and never did. I knew then it 
meant trouble ahead, and why I didn’t see to it that 
you had them attended to — 

A pillow, flung with irate energy and accurate 
aim, cut Tina’s self-reproaches short. 

“Tina, I will not stand it!” Betty exploded. 
“It’s bad enough to have you continually worry- 
ing and blaming yourself about your own affairs; 
but when you shoulder other people’s, too, it gets 
beyond endurance! Don’t look at me like that. 
This is not delirium, it’s merely impertinence—if 
you choose to take it that way, old chum. Any- 
how, it’s common sense. For goodness’ sake, 
do realize that regrets and self-reproaches and 
worrying over petty sins of omission and commis- 
sion are neither a virtue nor a help; they’re just a 
depressing nuisance! Odear! I’ve said everything 
I didn’t mean to, but all the same it’s true, I’m 
afraid you’re ‘mad at me,’ Tina, but if you’re not, 


pick up the pillow and tuck it behind me like a | 
I’m sorry, and I’ll be good | 


good, forgiving dear. 
now.” 

“You needn’t be sorry,” responded Tina, 
thoughtfully patting and plumping the misused 
pillow before restoring it, ‘‘and no one gets mad 
with a mere cross, cantankerous invalid. Besides, 
you don’t approve of regrets, you know; and 
besides that, it’s just possible you’re right!” 


® ® 


A MODERN SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


OR centuries the world has applauded the 

F deed of Sir Philip Sidney, who on the battle- 

field, although wounded and thirsty, took the 

cup of water from his own lips and gave it to a 

wounded comrade with the words, ‘Thy necessity 
is greater than mine.” 

Not less noble was the conduct of Sergt. John 
Crawshaw Raynes of the Seventy-first Battery, 
Royal Field Artillery, one of the many unselfish 
heroes of the present war. At a moment when his 
battery was being bombarded by explosive and 
gas shells, Sergeant Ayers fell wounded some 
forty yards away. 

When “Cease fire!” sounded, Sergeant Raynes, 
regardless of the constant shell fire of the enemy, 
ran to the help of his fellow soldier. He bandaged 
him quickly and then went back to his post, where 
the order for action called him. 

During the next pause he called two gunners to 
assist him, and they bore Sergeant Ayers to a- 
dugout for safety. The gunners were killed almost 
at once, and Sergeant Raynes then performed 
the act that won him that most coveted of decora- 
tions, the Victoria Cross. 

A shell burst at the mouth of the dugout and 
filled it with gas. As the fumes were rising, Ser- 
geant Raynes ran across the open ground in the 
face of the shells, to return with his own gas hel- 
met, which he quickly fastened over the head of 
Sergeant Ayers to prevent the fumes from attack- 
ing his mouth and nostrils. 

“You need it more than I,” he said, and stag- 
gered away badly “gassed,” as the soldiers say. 

He managed to shake off the effects for the 
moment, only to be wounded the next day in the 
head and leg, and buried under the ruins of a 
house that was brought down by a shell. He was 
the first to be rescued of the eight who had been 
in the house and the cellar. 

‘Never mind me,” he said to the rescuers. 
out the other fellows.” 

Then, after having his wounds dressed, he re- 
ported at once for duty to his battery, regardless 
of any pain from his wounds. 


“Get 
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A BUSINESSLIKE POSTMISTRESS. 


ERY graciously the postmistress in a Maine 

post office received the post-office inspector 

when he called to examine the records of her 
office. Ordinarily, says a writer in the New York 
Sun, when a postmaster cancels the mail he enters 
in a book the number of letters he has canceled, 
with the value of the stamps on them, and also the 
number of post cards he has canceled. This par- 
ticular postmistress had her books properly posted, 
except for the day when the inspector arrived. 

‘Where is your record for to-day?” asked the 
official. 

“Oh, I have it,” was the smiling reply. 

“T’d like to see it.” 

She reached under the desk and pulled forth a 
cigar box. The inspector received it in wonder. 
He shook the box, and it rattled. Then he opened 
it, and his eyes fairly bulged as he gazed on the 
contents. There was nothing inside except a 
number of red and white beans. 

‘*What’s this?” he asked somewhat sternly. 

‘My cancellation record for to-day,” replied the 
still smiling postmistress. 

“Cancellation record!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished inspector. ‘Will you tell me what kidney 
beans and pea beans have to do with the postal 
service of the United States government?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the postmistress, smiling still 
more broadly. ‘I use a kidney bean for each 
letter and a pea bean for each post card. At the 
end of the day I post my book.” 

“Oh!” murmured the inspector, and he meekly 
finished his examination. 
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MERE APPETIZERS. 


R. Wilfred Grenfell, the Labrador physician, 
tells the following amusing story about one 
of his trips on a komatik, or dog sled. It 

ought to be said first of all that Doctor Grenfell 
often has samples of compressed eatables and 
nonfreezable foods sent to him. 

He and his guide were on the way to a distant 
village where a small boy was reported to have 








“found himself in his stomach,” which means in | 


the semi-Chaucerian dialect of Labrador that he 
was afflicted with indigestion. 
the.split’’ (split the wood), and prepared the lunch- 
eon of steaming tea and pork buns, one of the few 
natural foods that really does not freeze. 

“Where,” inquired Doctor Grenfell, ‘‘are the 
compressed-food tablets? I gave you a month’s 
supply this morning.” 

“Oh,” answered the guide impassively, “I ate 
them after breakfast,” and he hungrily bit into 
his pork bun. 

&® & 


ORIGINAL RESEARCH. 


HE two British sailors, says an exchange, 
had got tickets for the dog show and were 
gazing with wondering eyes at a Skye terrier, 
which had so much hair that it looked more like a 
woolen rug than a dog. 
“‘Which end is ’is ’ead, Bill?” asked one. 
“Blowed if I know,” was the reply. “But I’ll 
stick a pin in ’im, and you look which end barks.” 


The guide “cleft | 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


ished 
abit of 


Civilized man is disti 
from the cave man by his 
co-operation. 

The cave man lived for and by 
himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 

To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages o 
civilization. 

We may sometimes dinagead our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not be a civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 

He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 


One Policy 


vehicles and his rbiisioniiie, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. bs is to the 
advantage of everyone that the ‘gov- 
ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 


favorable conditions. Interdepend- | 


ence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





Too bad, Son! Those cheap tires 
spoil a lot of your fun, don’t they ? 


But listen to this. If you will save up just 
a little more money and equip your wheel 
with Vita/lic tires you won’t have any more 
of this trouble. Nota bit of it. : You'll be 
outriding a// the boys. 
Just think—Harold N. Baker rode all the 
way from Boston to San Francisco on one 
pair of Vitalics and there is a man, F.S. 
Cate, in Florence, Cal., who, when he heard 
of it, wrote us that he had ridden over 
10,000 miles on a Vitalic without a punc- 
ture. There are thousands of messenger 
- boys and special delivery boys who would 
not ¢hink of riding any other tire. 
Vitalics are made of a much higher quality 
rubber than ordinary tires and with two 
plies of genuine motorcycle fabric, fric- 
tioned with pure rubber, instead of com- 
mon bicycle fabric. 
Send for the testing sample and examine 
it thoroughly. 


And write for folder“ From 
Boston to San Francisco on 
One Set of Tires’’ told by 
Mr. Baker himself. 


Continental Rubber Works 
1994 Liberty St., Erie, Pa. 
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$4 Profit 


Asplendid new maker. 
feed money “ 






Henderson "] 
and the biggest’ 45k 
stration means a eale.” 
how we furnish 
this wonderful money: '. 
THOMAS .MFG. CO., 294 Gay St.. DAYTON, OHIO 








Will Advance Expenses and Pay Straight 


yoaiy, of $18.00 to man or woman with fair educa- 
tion and good references. No canvassing. Staple line. Old- 
established firm. G@.M. Nichols, Philadel; Pa., Pepper Bldg. 





STAMMERING 


Write for Booklet 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE, 87 St. Nicholas Place, N. Y- 


BUSINESS BOYS suites ie 


GET STARTED RIGHT AND SELL OUR 


Clas A self-inking dater, It does 


the work of any dater 
that costs from $1.00 to $5.00. All that ~~ 
have to do is to show it to the o 
man in any store or business house “a 
the sale is made for one or more. You 
get YOUR PROFIT IN REAL MONEY, 
: 20c. on every one you sell. Live busi- 
9 ness boy should easily sell one dozen or 
more every day after school hours. 
Send 50c. today for sample. 


Ellis Time Stamp Co., 230 W. Illinois St., Chicago 






















Just a few drops in the wash 
water will clean perfectly. 
Then a dry clotlt will polish 
beautifully. Do the same 


with windows and cut glass. 
3-in-One is a highly refined, 
specially compounded oil 
without greasy qualities. It 


cleans while it polishes. 
Use on the frames of mirrors as well 
as on the glass. Use on all fine 
woods and on hardwood or 
parquet floors. Leaves no 
disagreeable smell and no 
residue to soil the hands. 
At all stores: In bottles, 
10c, 25c and S0c. In 
Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
—If you are not 
up on 3-in-One, send for 
free sample and Diction- ff 


ary of Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42 AIF. Broadway, N.Y. 
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25% Bran 


Makes a Health Food 


‘ Bran gives to flour foods a lax- 
ative effect. 

It adds the lime and phosphates 
of the outer wheat. 

In Pettijohn’s Flour the bran is 
in flake form. That makes it doubly 
efficient. ; 

Some food for each meal should 
be made with it—the bread, the 
gems, the pancakes or the cookies. 
That to avoid drug taking, and to 
aid good health. 

A few days’ use will show re- 
sults which you would not go with- 
out. And the foods it makes are 
dainties. 


Pettijohns 


| Flour pina 


This is 75 per cent fine patent flour 
mixed with 25 per cent special bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Price, 25 cents per large package. 

} Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is soft 
} wheat rolled into luscious flakes, hiding 25 
per cent unground bran. A morning dainty 
liked by everyone. 15 cents per package. 

Order from your grocer. New-tried 

recipes are on the packages. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Makers — Chicago (1219) 
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¥/ high in quality and absolute in purity. \Wa 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 


. WALTER BAKER &C*l cer? 

















NATURE G SCIENCE 


INCRETE RIVER BANKS.— Government 
experimenters in the Bureau of Standards 
have discovered a method of reducing the harden- 
ing time of concrete that may revolutionize river 
| and harbor construction work. Until now, mile- 
| long mats of woven willow have proved to be the 
| best means of protecting the oozy banks of the 
lower Mississippi from the ravages of the spring 
floods. Army engineers have long recognized 
| the advantages of protecting the river banks by 
| permanent revetments of concrete, which would 
present a smooth surface to the flowing waters; 
| but hitherto all attempts to make them have failed 

| because the swift currents disintegrate the con- 
| erete before it becomes hard. The problem of 
| finding quick-hardening concrete having been 
| referred to the Bureau of Standards, the specialists 
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| of the staff have discovered that adding a small 
| portion of calcium chloride to the water used in 


mixing concrete gives the material twice the | 
strength of ordinary concrete at the end of twenty- | 
| four hours, and in some cases makes it three- | 
fourths as strong and resistant at the end of two | 
| days as ordinary concrete is at the end of a month. | 


| The new mixture is soon to be tested on the 
Mississippi. a 


| 
} 
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RICELESS PLATINUM.—The war in Europe | 


has cut off our supply of platinum. In December 

this heaviest of metals reached the unprecedented 

| price of one hundred dollars an ounce—four times 
| the price in 1908, and more than four times the value 
ofan ounce of gold. The warring nations have for- 
bidden their citizens to export platinum, because 
it is used in making munitions, and the consequent 
shortage has greatly 


ican manufacturers of 
fine jewelry and of 


substituted where they 
can an alloy of rho- 
dium and palladium, 
two other metals of 


Instead of platinum 
wire, our Own manu- 
facturers of electrical 
supplies are using for 
the lead-in wires in 
| electric lamps wire made of nickel-chromium, 
| metallic tungsten or molybdenum. For the igni- 
| tion points of spark plugs they are using tungsten 
| and for the resistance wires of electric furnaces, 
| molybdenum. Most of the platinum comes from 
| @ comparatively small area in Russia among the 
| Ural Mountains where the metal occurs in deposits 
| of alluvial gravel along the banks and beneath 
| the beds of the rivers. Our illustration shows a 
| Russian dredging party at work on the bed of the 
| river Isset. 








IME BY WIRELESS.—Chronometers in the 

offices of the port captains at Cristobal and 
Balboa, in the Canal Zone, are corrected every 
day at noon, to correspond with the official chro- 
nometer in the United States Naval Observatory 
at Washington. Standard time is sent by wire 
from Washington to Key West. The current, 
working through a relay, operates a wireless tele- 
graph sending key, which flashes the time signal 
instantaneously to the Darien station; thence it is 
transmitted by telegraph wire to the offices of 
the port captains and to the headquarters of the 
troops on the Canal Zone at Ancon. At Darien 
the aérial transmission is recorded by a current too 
slight to permit of ordinary electric relaying ; there- 
fore the receiving operator at that station transmits 
the signals through an ordinary telegraph key as 
he hears them through his receiver from the an- 
tenne—an arrangement that causes an average 
error of about two-tenths of asecond. Eventually 
the Darien station will have a transmitting clock 
that will send the signafs exactly as they come 
from Key West. The knowledge of exact time is 
of the greatest importance to the navigating offi- 
cers of ships that visit canal ports. In making 
observations to determine longitude at sea, an 
inaccuracy of a second in time means an error of a 
quarter of a nautical mile in position. The service 
received at the Darien station is a part of that 
furnished to ships at sea through the radio stations 
at Key West and other places, 


TELEGRAPH MAP.—The Western Union 
Telegraph Company has recently completed | 
a chart that shows all the wires used in the eon 
service of the company. There are about a million | 
miles of wire in all. Each wire is represented by | 
a line on the chart, and a number, with figures to 
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‘indicate the material and the gauge. The chart 
also shows the route of every wire and every 
cut-in, whether it is for operation or for testing. 
Besides that, the map shows the cross connections 
between the various wires in each office, and even 
the office assignments of the various circuits. 
The chart covers seventy sheets, each three feet 
by five. If mounted edge to edge, it would form 
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one map twenty-seven feet high and sixty-five feet 
long. In order to handle the record conveniently, 
the sheets have been mounted in steel-frame 
panels that swing like the leaves of a gigantic 
book. According to the Western Union News, the 
chart is the first single comprehensive record of 
the material, the size, the position and the purpose 
of every wire operated by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. Having such a record has 
already saved thousands of doflars that might 
have been spent in construction work had not the 
chart shown an alternative scheme that was better. 











inconvenienced Amer- | 


electrical, photo-| 
graphic, dental and | 
surgical supplies. In | 
Germany many manv- | 
facturers have already | 


the platinum family. | 





NATIONAL PARK 


Established as America’s Vacation Paradise 


Discovered by thousands of American tourists, who, deprived 
of the Old World, found a still greater wonderland at home. They 
came last year to Glacier National Park, Uncle Sam’s greatest playground, 
twenty thousand strong. Many of them were second- and third-timers— 
answering again the call irresistible of the “land of shining mountains.” 







ou ou sen! into anew world atGlacier Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. \ 
k. You measure Nature with a hd 
Sante bigger vision. Above you Great Northern through trains of su- 
rise the towering Rockies—the far- Preme comfort daily reach this vacation 
stretching Continental Divide—cloud- country. Low round trip summer tour- 
piercing peaks and glistening glaciers ; ist fares via Great Northern, from June 
skyland lakes of turquoise and emerald. 1 to September 30. 

Tour by auto-stage or go by saddle- Handsomely illustrated Glacier Park 
horse, or over wide, safe trails afoot. booklets giving exact expense figures— 
Stop at splendid modern hotels orSwiss mailed free. Send for copy now. Write 
chalets, or live in a tepee, cook your for information concerning PacificCoast 
own meals. and Alaskan tours. 


C. E. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 





C. W. PITTS, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
210 S. Clark St., Chicago 1184 Broadway, New York cue 
The twin palaces of the Pacific, S. S. “Great Northern,” S.S.“ Northern Pacific,” “THREE BEARS” 
Seite matte firce times weeklybetween Portland, Astoria and San Francisco. Folder on request. ’ : . 
+E, Stone, Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry.,.Dept. 129, St Paul, Mim, + — —His Mark 
' Please send me Walking Tours Book, Aeroplane Folder and other! — Meet me at Glacier 
| descriptive literature on Glacier National Park, Free. ' National Park 








**Superb’’ Model—One of the 94. 


Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Styles, $33.20: = 





Bicy- 
| cles, shown in full color in our big new 1916 6s eS just off the press. There are seria av (83) 
others, also, at prices ranging from $91.75, » $75.75, up. There is a D Bicycle 


for every rider, at prices made possible only by fon ms F- CTOR Y-DIRECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 


‘SEND HO MONE but write TODAY for the new 1916 Catalogue of ‘Ranger’ Bicycles, 


_— and Sundries af prices so low they will astonish you. Also, full 
particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you a// charges prepaid your choice of any of the 94 

kinds of “RANGER” Bicycles you may select, for OVE MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. This wonderful 
offer is absolutely genuine. 


TIRES LAMPS Built- U -Wheels with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Ziectric 
| 5 5 p- Lighting Outfits, all the newest ideas in 
| Bicycle equipment and Sundries, as well as the Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting your 
old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is the largest 


ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or Repair Parts, 
Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you should pay when 


you do buy. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTE We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit the new “RANGER.” You can select the particular 


| style suited to your own needs. Boys and young men in all parts of the country are riding ‘““Rangers” 
and taking orders from their friends. Our great output, perfected methods and machinery enable us to 
| sell * “quality” Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 


| WRITE US TODAY. Do not delay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 
| catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. 


| MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. P-50, - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MEDICAL PRACTICE AMONG THE 
CHINESE. 


HE beginnings of medicine in China are in 
the dim distance of forty-five hundred years 
ago, and its chief medical classic dates from 
the third or fourth century before Christ. It is a 
book on medicine and physical science that treats 
of the human body, the two principles ‘‘yin” and 
“yang,” the five elements, the circulation of the 
five elemental vapors in the body, diseases, acu- 
puncture, and so on. Other books were added to 
this list later, says Mr. Dugald Christie in “Thirty 
Years in Mukden,” but the theories regarding 
the cause and cure of disease have been stereo- 
typed for many centuries. 

As long as the five elements of which the body 
is composed—metal, wood, water, fire and earth— 
are in equilibrium, health is enjoyed; when they 
are out of proportion disease ensues, and the object 
of treatment is to bring them back to their normal 
relations. Medicines are classified according to 
the five colors and the five tastes, corresponding 
to the five elements and the five organs of the 
body. All treatment must accord with the various 
cycles of five, of which the following are a few: 

Elements—metal, wood, water, fire; earth. 

Colors—white, green, black, red, yellow. 

Tastes—acrid, sour, salt, bitter, sweet. 

Organs of body —lungs, liver, kidneys, heart, 
spleen and stomach. 

Productions of the organs—breath, ligaments, 
bones, blood, muscles. 

Senses—nose, eyes, ears, tongue, mouth. 

Directions—west, east, north, south, middle. 

For instance, if the heart is feeble there must 
be too little fire; fire is produced by wood, which 
corresponds with the liver; therefore to strengthen 
the heart the liver must be toned up, the medicine 


must be sour and of a greenish hue, and anything | 


bitter must be avoided. If, on the other hand, 
the lungs are affected, then earth is needed to 





produce the lacking metal element, the spleen and | 


stomach must be stimulated, the medicine should 
be yellow and sweet, and everything acrid must 
be avoided. There are many other points too 
intricate to describe in detail. 

The disease is diagnosed by the pulses, of which 
there are also five varieties. The left indicates the 
condition of the heart, liver and kidneys; the right 
that of the lungs and stomach, and also of the 
“gate of life.” When a patient enters the consult- 
ing room for the first time he does not expect to 
be asked questions. Silently he stretches out one 
hand after the other, and the doctor, by placing 





three fingers on each pulse in turn, is supposed to | 
recognize the nature and seat of the disease. In | 


the early days of my service in China a friendly 
native doctor used to bring patients to see how I 
would examine and treat them. One day a man 
appeared who, on account of an abnormality, had 
no pulse in the usual situation. I asked my Chinese 
friend to examine this case by his method; but 
finding no pulse at all, he was completely non- 
plused, and was greatly interested and aston- 
ished when I explained. 
& & 


HUMORS OF VISITORS’ BOOKS. 


Te E custom of keeping books in hotels and 
boarding houses and asking visitors to leave 
behind them some written record of their 
stay has been productive of many witty effusions, 
the humor of which, however, could scarcely be 
appreciated in some cases by “‘mine host.” 

It was Quin, the actor, says 7it-Bits, who many 
years ago wrote the following at the once-famed 
Pelican Inn near Newbury: 


The famous inn at Speenhamland, 
That stands beneath the hill, 

May well be called the Pelican, 
From its enormous bill. 


A hotel keeper in Argentina proudly points to 
the following recommendation written by an Eng- 
lish visitor: 

“If you have no objection to garlic in your food, 
treacle in your wine, mosquitoes in your bedroom, 
and dishonesty in your landlord; if you are con- 
tent with a saucer for your bath, and if you like 
being hurled out of bed in the morning by an 
earthquake, I can, from experience, recommend 
this hotel.” 

Needless to say, the landlord could not read 
English. 

At a pretentious suburban hotel, says Truth, 
one may read: “I have pleasure in testifying to 
the bon ton of this hotel. Everyone dresses for 
dinner except the cook. The proprietors give the 
cook next to nothing to dress for dinner.” And 
at an old-established posting house in Lancashire 
some ambiguous visitor entered this remark: ““The 
food here is exceptional ; I feel hungry every day.” 
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USEFUL GLYCERIN. 


LYCERIN has many useful properties, ac- 
G cording to the New York Sun. It will 

cleanse a cut and cause it to heal quickly. 
In washing clothes, where softness is imperative 
in water, the addition of three tablespoonfuls to 
an ordinary tub of water will prove effective. 
When it is necessary to boil clothes, two table- 
spoonfuls in the wash boiler will produce good 
results. 

A little glycerin applied with a flannel on shoes 
that have become hardened by wetting softens 
the leather, which will absorb it overnight. One 
tablespoonful of glycerin to each pound of fruit 
in preserves prevents the formation of a sugary 
crystal on the top. In stewing fruit, fresh or 
evaporated, two tablespoonfuls of glycerin to each 
pound of fruit, a pinch of salt and less sugar make 
a useful addition. 

And, finally, glycerin softens scrubbing water, 
whitens wood, and is good for the hands. 
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NOT TO BE BEATEN. 


HIGHLANDER who prided himself on being 
able to play any tune on the pipes perched 
himself on the side of one of his native hills 

one Sunday morning and commenced blowing for 
all he was worth. 

Presently the minister came along and, going 
up to MacDougall with the intention of severely 
reprimanding him, asked in a very harsh voice, 
“MacDougall, do you know the Ten Command- 
ments?” 

MacDougall scratched his chin for a moment, 
and then, in an equally harsh voice, said: 

“D’ye think you’ve beat me? Just whistle the 
first three or four bars, and I’ll hae a try at it.” 
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Victor Records 


have familiarized millions 


LEP MEL CA ESRI AIA 


ZA 


The Great Aida Duet 


. e e 6 
with the masterpieces of . music oy cattiet Sas 


terra addio) (89029) 


A comparatively few years ago the soul-stirring arias and 


concerted numbers that have immortalized the names of the great 
composers were hidden mysteries with only an occasional oppor- 
tunity, at rare intervals, to hear and become familiar with them. 


Today millions of people are familiar with them through the 


wonderful achievements of the Victor. 


The Victor Records of 


these musical treasures have revealed their sublime beauty to 
music-lovers in every part of the world. 


They are presented in all their grandeur by the world’s great- 
| est artists whose exquisite renditions are the standard by which 
| the artists’ actual performances are judged. 


ba and Caruso 
etna fanciulla) (95200) 


great things actually accomplished. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music you 
wish to hear and demonstrate to you the various styles of the Victor and 


Victrola—$10 to $400. 


They are noteworthy achievements in the art of recording 
that have established Victor supremacy on a basis of 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


1, Canadian Di 





Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily 


played only 
Victrolas. 


with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or 
safely played 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


on machines with 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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SN a: The Famous Sextet from Lucia 
\ sf ] by Tetrazzini, Caruso, Amato, Journet, Jacoby, Bada (96201) 
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Duet from Trovatore 
{ HEGEGEE ‘| by Schumann-Heink and Caruso 
ie U : VAI} (Ai nostri monti) (89060 
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$5.00 EXTRA IN GOLD 


To be Given in Addition to 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
DURING MAY 


All Other Offers 





THE OFFE. 


Send us an average of ONE, TWO, or THREE NEW SOLICITED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
PER WEEK during the month of May, and we will not only send you the regular 


Premiums and Winner’s Gifts, but IN ADDITION we will also send you one of the following Cash Prizes: 





For an Average of THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS per week 
during May, or a total of twelve for the month, we will pay you 


For an Average of TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS per week 
during May, or a total of eight for the month, we will pay you 


For an Average of ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION per week 
during May, or a total of four for the month, we will pay you 


This Offer is open to Companion subscribers onl 


$5.00 Extra 
$2.50 Extra 
$1.00 Extra 


y. Orders mailed before May Ist or after May 31st cannot count. With your last order send 


a statement of the number of subscriptions you have secured during the month. Only one of these Cash Prizes given to a worker. 





A Prize for Everyone 


$e exact number of new subscriptions specified above need not necessarily be sent us each week. Simply send us 
the subscriptions as you get them, and if your total record for the month is twelve, eight, or four, you are assured 


of a Cash Prize of $5 


.00, $2.50, or $1.00, accordingly. Remember, that in addition to these Extra Cash Prizes you will 


also receive a Premium for each new subscription, and a Winner’s Gift Extra when five have been secured. There is 
absolutely no limit to the number of workers who will receive prizes. 


ALL NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US ON THE ABOVE OFFER WILL ALSO 
IMP ORTAN : COUNT TOWARD THE BAGS OF GOLD TO BE AWARDED JUNE 30, 1916. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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